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“Phomotk, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the yeneral (lijfusion of 
'knowtedije. In proportion as the structure of 
a (jorernment yices force to jtublic opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enliyht- 
ened." / 

^ - ' George Washington 


“We need to have meeting places for the dis- * 
cmsion of jmblic questions, in the cities, hamlets’ 
and on the farms thfov-ghout the length and 
breiu/tli if the land." 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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' ^ FOREWORD 

THIS pamphlet has IxaMi |)repjLro(l in response to many 
luindreds of refjnests for information about piiblie-afTairs 
forums. 

It is iinposfdble in such limited space to frive a compre- 
hensive description of the forum method of adult civic 
education or its application in various parts o/ flie countiy'. 
lIoweAer, we have tried to include in the pamphlet a number 
of the suggestions for effective forum organization which 
have been found useful in my own e.xperience and in that of 
many others who have been active in this field. 

I eagerly greet everv move toward public-affairs forums, 
whether on the part of school authorities, civic or religious 
bodies, or citizens committees. However, it remains niy 
deep conviction that a comprehensive program of Educa- 
tion FOB Democracy among adults must he devised and 
publicly financed to assure a Nation-wide distrilnition of the 
facilities for public-affairs education. 

I conceive of adult education concerning public affairs as 
fundauiental to the defense of our cherished ideals of Ameri- 
<’an democracy. The enemy of democracy is civic ignorance. 
To the ca^fi of making Amerira safe for democracy through 
education'll crfll on all the forces of good citizenship. ■ liCt 
us aim at full, free, carefully organized, and .profession a ily 
and impartially managed public discussion of national affairs.. 
That is education for democracy. 

J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner. 


Chapter I ■ Building for Civic Intelligence 


What ({owe mot? — Democracy a to ajulllije — Education 

jor democracy not academic — An inverted pyramid — Props 
Jor the inverted pyramid — Pressure groups push and pull — 
Other agencies 'influencing public opinion — Why the public 
aflairs jorum?. 


What Do We Want ? 


N ormal human beings want to live a full life. They want the 
necessities to sustain life. They want opportunities to deter- 
mine |the-conditions{ of life. They want some comforts to dignify life. 
They^want culture to beautify life. They want leisure in which to 
enjoy life. 

Democracy a Means to a Full Life 


THE test of the success of democracy lies in the degree to which it 
enables the mass of people to realize these aspirations. We strive to 
perpetuate and improve democracy only because we believe that 
it offers the best implement for fashioning life as we w'ant it. 

Education for Democracy not Academic 

DEMOCRACY proposes tliat’ human beings organize their efforts 
for the good life on the basis of self-gotemment. Therefore, that 
education which aims to prepare citizens for intelligent participation 
in self-govomment is basic in 9, democratic society. It is true that 
our schools have stressed training for individual competence in voca- 
tions and avocations. But we are beginning to learn that th? in- 
dividual cannot achieve his aspirations unless the social system in 
which he lives is kept in good nmning order. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that t^e individual in order to achieve his personal welfare 
must of necessity cooperate to provide for the social welfare. 

So, in discus^ig ways and means of improving and extending the . 
facilities for adult civid education, we are really concerned with the 
problem of ei^ab 


Ijng individuals to achieve their aspirations. 
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An Inverted Pyramid 

W UAT sort of educational base supports (l«Mnocraoy in \merfon? How 
well have we prej)ure<l ourselves to bonble citizens? Can we make , 
life better for ourselves and our Vliildren by raising; the level of 
competence with which we, as a nation, perform the duties of citizen- 
ship? One approach to the issue may be pained bv survevinp the 
spread of schooling among the people. 

Of some 75,000,000 adults in the .United States, about 32,000,000 
never completed the eighth grade; another 32,000,000 finished the 
eighth grade, but failed to complete high-school training. Only 
9,200,000 graduated from high school, and of this number 2,100,000 
coiiipleted college work. Adding high-school and college graduates 
togethei, we find that only 1,5 percent of our adult population have 
graduated from high school or college.' “ , 

What do. these ligure.s-jueTn? 

They mean that 85 percent of our population have been denied 
the opportunity of orderly study of our civic problems. They mean 
that 85 of every 100 voters go to the polls to make decisions vital to 
their own welfare and the Nation’s welfare minus that portion of 
knowledge of ciyicv problems which high school and college can 
provide. 

This huge block of 64,000,000^ adults have had opportunity to 
experience only the beginnings of the learning process through formal 
schooling. Most of their school days w'ere spent learning to read, 
write, and figure. They had not reached that point in school where 
students learn how' to malcc independent inquiries into problems. 

Nor had they learned the group discussion method^of attacking 
problems. 

If education sfcops where these figures atop, then we see an inverted • 
pyramid, in whi^ some 64,000,000 of our adult population are 
precariously balanced on a small apex of thos^who had more adequate 
educational opportunities. 

Let us assume that the 15 percent who have graduated from liigh 
school or college did get a glimpse of the more advanced processes 
of learning. Suppose tliis small minority did have opportunity to 
test itself through experimental fliglits of investigation ahd study. . 
Suppose we grant that those who Irnve had high-school and college*, 
ofiportunities did get a general view of our social-economic order 
duringAheir years in school.* Still, do they represent a base of politi- • 

cal preparedness that provides a safe foundation for a successful 
democracy? . , 

What did the adults who left high school and collie before the war 
l earn in the schools about war debts, agricultural surpluses, commer- 

‘ BUidetwker, 4. W. Th« Amariw W»y, New York, N. Y.^IcOraw-HUl Co., 1080 . p. JO. 


cial aviation, and the multitude of post-war problems? hideed, 
what sort of practical preparation did the graduatin{j classes of 1929 
have which would qualify their members to make intelligent "judg- 
iiients on depression issues unemployment relief, soldiers’, bonus, 
Federal hoiisi%, social insurance, regidation of holding companies,' 
and any number of problems associated with- the social-economic 
order (or disorder) which followed the period df their formal educa- 
tion? The answer is plain. Even high school and college have not 
equipped us to act on the great civic problems our society demands 
that w’e decide. . ‘ 

Props for the Inverted Pyrarriid 

THE above figures leave out a significant part of the picture. Night 
schools, university e.xtension classes, and a number of public forums 
do offer aiew props to iindergird this inverted pyWunid. A certain 
percentage of adults do continue the learning process by an organized 
and systfcmatic plan. But what proportion and to what c.xtent do 
these adults keep in training for citizenship? 

To review the figures on attendance and registration will indicate 
( w'hat w'eak and inadequate props wo have. 

X Fewer Umn 1,500,000 of our 75,000,000 adults maintained any 
relationship to the public schools through night school sessions in 
1931-32.* 

Most of these people were occupied largely with the mastery of the 
rudipients taught ordinarily in the grade schools, or in improving 
th^ir personal vocational competence. 

Most recent of the contributions to organized adult education is the 
far-flung emergency education program, which enrolled some 2,000,000 
people in classes, chiefly in elementary subjects, under the direction 
of unemployed teachers. 

, Some 300,000 adults attended university e.xtension courses in 1931- 
32.’ But here again the major emphasis in study is on the improve- 
ment of the general cultural and vocational life of the individual, with 
but slight attention to social, economic, and political subjects. 

On this latter field, largely disregarded by other forms of adidt 
education, public-affairs forums, discussion groups, and lecture pro- 
grams, largely managed by private individuals or associations, place 
the greatest emphasis. These agencies for adult education concen- 
trate almost excltisively on. the presentation of qtjestions dealing with 
public policy. They undertake that education for intelligent citizen- 
ship BO vital to democracy and so neglected in our day. 

Of appro^mately 20Q forum groups associated with the Open 
Forum Nat ional Council, more than half of the total forum member- ° 

• H*pdbook of Adult Educotlon. CorapU^undor the auspices of the American Association for AdJit 
r.aacatlon. 1084, pp. 1(10-174. Incomplete total registration Ogures for all States: 1,396.241 
> Ibid., pp. 266-272. • 
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ship is located in four States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York.^ Reports reaching the Office of Education 
indicate that noCmore than 1 million adults in the United States 
attend any kind of open forum or organized discussion group on public 
affairs in a given year. 

Such are the major adult education props we now have to balance 
our <ery top-heavy inverted pyramid which supports American 
democracy. 

Pressure Groups Push and Pull 

WIllLE we, as a people, arc practically unorganized and unprepared 
for the task of going to the roots of our public problems, we are under 
constant pressure to ofganize to do something about them. For 
example, the Washington, D. C., telephone book lists more than 600 
associations maintaining headquarters in the capital?' l^ost of these 
associations engage representatives to influence legislation. These 
organizations collect mass support for their objective?. To increase 
^their strength and support, the leaders often conduct what they call 
“educational cnmpaigns”. In moat cases, however, the object of the 
campaign is not to help people to understand the problem by pro- 
viding a fair and impartial display of the facts pro and con, but father 
to “sell ” people on what the organization leaders want. Theirs is the 
advertiser's advocacy rather than education in the true sense of that 
word. 

These organizations attempt to perform twin roles. They offer, 
“public enlightenment” on civic problems (as they, view these 
problems),. and then they muster the “enlightened” (tLose “sold” on 
their point of view) to press for legislative action. 

We must ask ourselves if this is the way by which we want to decide 
great issues which- affect us all. Or do w^e and do the thoughtful 
leaders of these Associations wish to make decisions on public problems 
on the basis of a tnily educational, impartial, and thorough canvass of 
the questions at issue through such agencies as public forums and 
discussion groups? 

' Other Agencies Influencing Public Opinion 

BESIDES these “pressure groups”, there are numerous agencie.s 
dealing to some extent with public affairs, informing or misinforming 
the public. Among them are the following: 

1. J^ewspapers. 

2. Magaanes. , *• 

3. jladip.' . . ' 

4. Publishi^aMicems^^Mjoks and pamphlets.^ 

. < Lurto, RvriSnTt. Tha Cballaoi* of U>e Famm, Boaton, MaM., tUahard O. Badgar, PubUabar, 1830, 
p. 141. . 
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5. Political parties. 

6. Motion pictures — news reels and short subjects. * 


Tliesfc agencies play their part in building civic intelligence. Each 
has its limitations as n carrier of civic understanding. 

Properly managed public affairs fonims seem to offer to citizens of 
our day e.xceptional opportunity for open-minded impartial exam- 
ination of controversial issues. If it is n true forum it is devoted to 
penetrating to the basic facts and to giving all sides a hearir^. More- 
over, the true forum gives the audience a chance to participate and 
to question advocates. By contrasting these contrib\itions with 
those which other channels make to public efilightenment, the place 
which the forum can occupy in point of .service to the community 
becomes clear. 

By extending the open forum, the other mediums for distributing 
facts and opinions are stimulated to new growth. Interest in public 
questions arousetl'in the p\iblic forum is inevitabjy^ translated into a 
closer and wider rending of the daily press, increases in cireidation 
of magazines and books of the more solid variety, more enlightened 
participation in conferences, labor union discussions, and larger 
registrations for night schools and university extension classes. 


Why the Pi^ic Affairs Forum? 

THE present inverted educational pyramid offers an untrustworthy 
base for American democracy. * The props of adult education are 
inadequate. The public affairs forum, which will be described at 
some lefigth in later pages, gives to adult education a medium for 
building a broad and solid educational base, a foundation capable oT ^ 
supporting eflficient self-government. However, to be effective, it 
must be brought w'itliin reach of a largo proportion of our 75,000,000 
adults. That task is a challenge to cmzens, to educators, and to 
legislators. 

A forum is more than a It is democrttcy at work. 

Through the public forum, a community spirit can bo stimulated, a' 
concern for public welfare nurtured, and civic intelligence advanced. 

The public affairs fonim carries into adult e.xperience the liberating 
influence of real eclucation. For the true forum is not intef'ested in 
“selling" any predigested conclu'sions. It is not concerned with 
organizing people for social action. It an institution devoted to 
a courageous program of presenting all sides of important issues, 
providing an opportunity for absolniilfy free inquiry into important 
public problems.. It fosters a Tree exchange and shojing of views, 
facts, and information among the people, met together as citizens in 
a nation devoted to self-govemmeot.-* 
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The public forum promises these ^contributions to the life of the 
democratic community: 

• J 

!• Increases the citizen s understanding of problems discussed. 

2. Stimulates further study and independent investigation. 

3. Facilitates the correlation of new knowledge and past learn- 

ing and e.vperience. 

4. Develops a critical attitude which demands validation of 

claims. 

5. Promotes tolerance and open-mindedness. 

6. Stimulates sense of public responsibility. 

7. Develops logical thinking and improves the speaking ability 

of the average man. 

8. Reduces power of emotionalism and prejudice. 

9- Trains people in methods of analysis and testing of facts. 

10. Builds the community spirit and fosters neighhprliness. 

Amenca needs ci\nc intelligence. Without civic intelligence we 
cannot hope to satisfy our individual wants and aspirations in our 
comple.x industrialized society. Forums ec^uip citizens with civic 
intelligence to cope with the problems of our Nation and our day. 
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A forum pocter recoivlng honorable mention In Lift, Deeigned by 

Henry Lelczak 
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THE NEOISTER AND TRIBUNE COMPANY 
OI« MOINB*. lO^A 



W. ««r. WAVMACK 
AMOetATI CDfTM 


October 30, X935. 


Dear Dr. Studebaker: 

f 

You havo asked for a brief statement of my > 
opinion concerning the Des Ifolnes forum experiment. I am 
, glad to send it to you. 


t Three years of forums in Des Moines have notice- 
ably increased the infonnedness of a considerable minority. 

> 

r 

Attendance at the forums in a year, excluding 
duplication, runs away aboTe ther total vote in recent school 
elections and is a fair percentage of all the voters that • 
walk or are dragged to the polls in municipal elections. 

' Free speech, thanks to the forums, is taken a 
little more for granted; isms are a little less terrifying; 
our oonserrative shlverers shiver less, and our halfbaked 
^itators have been a little deflated. There appears to have 
been a slight degree of inmunizlng against quack social pro- 
grami, 

• ^ 

I 

Three years, clearly, is only a start. Miracles 
* * are not in the cards. Not all Des Moines people have deserted 

bridge and golf and pornography and liquor to revel, in Peric- 
leen discussion. But results are at least encouraging to those 
, who believe the masses are not too stupid to make self-govern- 
ment continuously workable. Something more significant than 
lip service to basic liberalism is being paid by these forms* 

t 

The forums tend to spread, by ennlation, into 
other Iowa communities. . ' 

^ They, have probably helped, the newspapers as onoh 

SLS ws have helped them. 


Very sincerely. 



Dr. J, W. Studebaker, 

U* S. Oonnissioner of Iducation, 
Washlngtoi^, D. 0* 



Chapter II • Community-wide Forums at Des Moines’ 


Who came to the forums? — Xeighborhood forums — Central 
forums — Oity-wide forums — Heart of forum program — Meet- 
ings: When and how long? — Financial basis of the program—^ 
Leadership — Cooperating agencies — Free speech in action — 
Circulars announcing forum schedules — Ouides for further 
study — Des Moines public forums — Buefget for the Des yioines 
Forums {1931^-35)— Junior forums in Des Moines — ^faking 
current issues reality — Current materials in classrooms — Topics 
discussed from October 1 to 12, lOSlf — Conclusions 


T he PITBLIC FORUM method of ndult education is not new. 

It has been employed at different times in our history in a variety 
of ways. The early town meeting, the American Lyceum movement ^ 
(1826-40). * and our present-day ©peQ^forum projects all express the 
principles hinderlying the public antiir^oriim. 1 

Many excellent fonims are nowHunctioning under the auspices of 
religious, civic, and educational bodies, and with the guidance of in- 
dividuals adapted to forum leadership. The Do'S Moines public 
affairs fonims are not especially different from well-run forums in 
other parts of th'fe country so far as technique is concerned. However, 
there are certain unique features about the Des Moines plan which 
differentiate it from other forum enterprises. 

1. It schedules a forum program for the entire/iommunity, reaching 
into every district and locality of a typical American city. 

2. It utilizes a combination of techniques for attacking problems — 
panel discussion, debates, lecture with audience discussion period, 
small-group discussion, and symposium — applying these various meth- 
ods to different kinds and siz^of audiences. 

3. The program is under the direct administratH^n and sponsorship 
of the public-school system of the city, and is operated as a funda- 
mental part of that system in meeting its obligation for adult civic 
education. 

4. It provides opportunity for citizens to attend without cost liigh 
caliber forum meetings conducted by export loaders. 

■ ~ ^ r . • 

I 8om« portions of this chapter are (ahen from The American Way, by J. W. Hludebaker, published by 
MoOraw Hill Ae Co., New York. 

* Tba Aujeiican Lyceum. Office of Educslion Bulletin. 1032, No* 12. ^ 
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5. The public forums program utilizes the public-school buildings, 
classrooms, and auditoriums as meeting places. Organized public 
education thus extends its sphere of service to the great mass of adults 
in th^ community. 

6. The Des Moines program is financed for a period of 5 years by 
the Carnegie Foundation through the American Association for Adult ’ 
Education for the purpose of demonstrating the possibilities of a city- 
wide forum program under public-school supervision. The results 
of die e.xperinient are -not only significant to the “typical city” in 
which it is being conducted, but for the entire nation. 

Who Came to the Forums? 

IX 1934 some 70,000 adults in Des Moines attentlPd tlTe 570 public 
fonims for the discussion of social, political, and economic problems. 
They represented a good cross section of the population of 1^4,000 

inhabitants, and testified to a very keen community interest in public 
discussion. 

The forum idea has taken root, and, in the case of Des Moines, is 
not planted in one place where its fruits may nourish only a small 
mmority of the people. Rather, it is carried into practically everx* 
district of the city and is supported by every means of communica- 
tion: Newspapers, radio, pamphlet, and pulpit. The map on page 19 
slums the distribution of forum meeting places in Dos Moines. 

The aim is to provide true mass education. Three distinct type.^ 
of forums have been used in reaching the adults of Des Moines.* 

w Neighborhood Forums 

f 

hOR the same reason that Des Moines builds its 60 school buildings 
in nil sections of the city to serve the educational nee^s of the children 
of business and professional people and “working peopte^like, public 
affairs fomms are held in the various sections of the city urithin con- 
^ cniciit distAiiCG of tho honiGs of tho poopl©. j 

So for, Des Moines has conducted 25 forum centeiyin school build- 
ings as well as in some centers in the business 8"^on8 of the citv. 
Meetings have been scheduled on a fortnightly program, and are 
published m. advance so that people who might have conflicting en- 
gagements preventing them from attending the full series in their own 
section of the city may attend in some other section the forum on the 
subject missed. 

In the neighborhood forums there is the ma.ximum of opportunity 
for group discussion and audience expression. These iarums are 
small, usually attracting from 25 to 50 people, and shouia be kept 
small. Forum leaders remaining in Des Moines for 1 0 or more weeks 
lead and guide these discussions, seeing it nT their fnain task to 
nurture clear ^If-expression and sound methods of public inquiry. ’ 


Central Forums 


FIVE central fonims have been promote«T in Des Moines to enable 
Torum leaders enpg:ing in tlie program for only 3 to 6 weeks to reach 
a city-wide audience. These forums provide for a medium-sized 
audience in which the people of the community can gain a Wider 
acquaintance with their fellow citizens, and a dmnce to carry on 
discussion from the floor under somewhat different cirninistances 
from those prevailing in the neighborhood forums. 

Central forums have been held in junior high scluad auditophmis 
gtiieralK, and have an a\(‘rag(* attendaiu'c of about !2(f0 peopit*. 



Fomcm .Mkktin’o Plackm — □ .= renVnri and city-wide Jorum locutions. 

1 O = fiaighborhood forurn InccUiom. 

City-Wide Forums 

BEGINNING with the second season, the city-wide f'orum meetings 
have been a regular part of the program. Meeting once a week for 
about 20 weeks during- the school year in. a largo senior high school 
auditorium, audiences ranging from a few' hundred to two thousand 
people hear lecturers and speakers of national and international 
reputation speak on major issues. Here the lecture and panel dis- 
cussion method is used. 

The speaker is surrounded by a panel composed of citizens and 
lexers in the community. Some of the panel members may agree 
with the point of view of the speaker, but there are always othere 
who most certainly will disagree with the conclusions of the speaker. 


Following^ the 40- or 50-minute address, in which the speaker puts 
fonvard his thesis, the members of the panel are given about 45 
minutes in which to [>ly him with questions and state their own 
views on the subject. Twenty in in utes are allotted to audience 
participation in tlie form of questions. 

The eity;;wide forum brings personalities to thei forum platform 
who can rerni^n in the city for only 1 day. It offers a demonstration 
of the discussion method involving trained minds in the midst of 
spirited dclmte. The kind of tolerance required for beneficial dis- 
cussion of ^ntrovcrsial questions, the techniques used by traine<l 
speakers in getting to the heart of a subject, defining their terms, and 
discovering the points of agreement and disu[^eement, help to develop 
more intelligent discussion amoug theVitizeiw in general.. 

^ Heart of Forum Program 


MANY people ai^amiliar only with the lecture forum in which 
large congregations of peofile hear the speaker Expound his views and 
then offer questions and discussion from the floor. This is a very 
limited, use of the forum method of adult education and entirely 
inadequate as a means for diffusing upd^*rstanding of public affaire. 

The heart of the Dos Moines program lies in the intimate neigh- 
borhood forums. The large city-wdde 'fonims, relatively few in 
number but of genuine value, are really of less importance in the 
building of an informed public opinion and in the development of 
independent thinking and capacity for critical analysis. The object 
is to enable people to discover for themselves ithe realities behind the 
social, economic, and political questions which depiand solution. It 
IS important, therefore, that the major emphasis should be on a 
technique of community discussion which will pennit the nia.ximum 
of sharing of ideas and _ testing of view's, and opinions. The small 
neighborhood forum is basic to this pur])6se. 

Meetings: When ^nd How Long? 

IN Dlife MOINES most meetings have been scheduled for the even- 
ing hours between 7:45 and 9: 15p.m., except the “city-wide”forum 3 , 
which open at the same time but close at 9:45 p. m. A regular 
schedule of luncheon forums has been held each week. These forums 
have proved very successful as meetings fot business and professional 
men and women. \ 

While there are no rigid regulations governing the way in which the 
time is to be used in the neighborhood and central forums, thAcneral 
plan has been to divide the period approximately as follows: 

^ 15 minutes for discussion of “spot news”; that is, items of interest 
^ to the group which have developed in the current of affairs 

aince the previous meeting. 


« 

, 45 minutes for the presentation of the scheduled subject by 'the 

leader. The leader sometimes uses charts or other visual 
aids during his lecture. 

30 minutes for general discussion of the subject. This time is 
devoted to answering cjuestions, and to eliciting; general' 
diseussion by the audience of the issues raised in the forum 
leader’s lecture, or of comments made by members of the 
group. 

Financial Basis of the Program 

THE Des Moines program represents a subsidized experiipent in 
(■omnuinity-wide public allairs education. ^fostJ^)ruinsarc financed 
by (1) collections, free-will ofTerings, and eontril)utif>ns; (2) ndmission > 
charge and season tickets; (3) endowment. The DeS ^loint'S public- 
forums program has been financed as a demonstration center. In 
1932 the Carnegie Corporation of New York apimopriated $125,000 
through the Amedcan ‘Association for Adult Educatioil to be admin- 
istered hy the public schools of Des Moines on a 5-year program. 

Thus it has been possible to bring the outstanding leaders of thought 
on public affairs to this typical midwestern city to engage in a system- 
atic community-wide program of public forums.* These forums are 
free and open to all citizens of the city, attended by men and w'omen 
of many beliefs, religiotis convictions, political affiliations. The 
leaders who conduct all of the meetings have been paid salaries tfiat 
assure the people well-trained guidance on a plane of high scholarship. 

4 

Leadership 

» * ^ 

IT WOULD be impossible to carry forward such a program in every ' 
city the size of Des Moines, let alone the hundreds of smaller cities 
and towns and rural communities, at this time. Trained forum leader- 
ship is lacking. In making the e.xperiment in Des Moines, it w as 
discovered that qualified leadership is not easy to find. Teaching in 
college is relatively simpler than leading forums in a program of 
genuine adult civic education. Special training and experience are 
very desirable to augment the scholarsliip requirements. It is'a more 
complicated problem to lead a successful forum composed of adults 
with vastly different educational backgrounds. Members of forum 
gfoups are not in the usual student-professor relationship, seeking - 
grades or diplomas. For this reason, among others, it is important 
that any forum program should be based upon competent loadersbip 
having both high academic standing and artfulness in stimulating 
group thinking. To get this leadership on a full-time basis it is 
n^essary that high standards of professional compensation be set. 
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Cooperating Agencies 

NEWSPAPERS, radio, libraries, and ci\nc oi^anizations of all kind? 
and nianj’ other groups have cooperated to moke this coniniunity-\i"id( 
program in adult civic education approximate^ts goals. 

The first problem in building such a program is to make if known to 
all the people in the community. M agencies of publicity assisted in 
broadcasting the news of the forum program, thus building up tin 
attendance and interest. The new.?paper? have cooperated to the 
e.xtent of publishing editorials and news accounts of the discussio:i 
programs, and even some of the outlines used hv the loaders to guidr 
the discussion. ^ 

The libraries make special displays of hooks and material deldinir 
with the* subjects under consideration in the forum program. The 
foruni leaders supply the audiences with e.xcellont bibliographies so 
that interest stimulated by discussion might be followed up by a xnsii 
to fhe public library. 

The continued interest of the pubhc from season to season is signifi- 
^nt testimony of the effectiveness of this city-uide cooperation. 
To a very marked degree, Des Moines has become citizenship-con- 
scious. The reading of .newspapers, magazines, books, and other 
material dealing with public affairs has been greatly stimulated. 
Labor unions, cine and professional organizations, and those groups' 
which unite people of hke interest and persuasion report a very definite 
improvement in the character of their meetings, and irtte the influence 
of the forums in stimulating widespread and alert participation iir 
their work. 

Fr/ee Speech in Action 

the community-wide public affairs forum program offers a constant 
opportunity to the citizens of Des Moines to make the search for 
truth in the American way. \\ith such facilities at hand, the people 
will resent any alt^mpt to establish an intellectual paternalism in 
which some governmental authority is vested with the power to 
choose which ideas shall be permitted a hearing. The public affairs 
forum is a democratic method of assuring all sides a fair hearing, and 
the people their fundamental right to' choose for themselves. 

Circulars Annlftuncin^ Forum Schedules 

PERIODICALLY throughout the* school year, that is, about everx 
6 or 8 weeks, a printed schedule of the forum meetings, consisting of 
a 4-page folder, is taken to each home in the city. Junior high school 
boys are employed to distribute these schedules. A sample of one of 






THB PS5 MOINBS fiSaiSTER 

Hoveinber 21 • 1935 

BELIEVE IN FEEE SPEECH 
— AND PRACTICE IT. 

So many demonstrations of ill 
wiU have met Dr. Hans Luther. 
German ambassador to this coun- 
try, on his current lecture tour of 
Atnerican cities that some con- 
cern was expressed or felt regard- 
ing his reception in Des Moines 
last week. 

It may be doubted if stronger 
disappsoval of Nasi-ism, in princi- 
ple, exists anywhere in the; coun- 
4i|yr than here. Yet Dr. Luther 
came, ^oke, and went without 
creating even a ripple. 

.This is not an unusual occur- 
In Des Moines. It happens 
constantly throughout the year. 
We entertain Communist lectur- 
ers, Fascist Tecturers. With con- 
trol advocates, pacifists and mili- 
tarists— in short, local public for- 
um audiences get both aides of 
almost all the controversial ques- 
tions of the day — end speakers 
pract&^ly without exception re- 
ceive » courteous hearing, without' 
catcalls or vegetablr^-’ 

The plain implication, to u.s, la 
Giat free discussion ha^ promoted 
orderliness here, and that the pur- 
suance of suppressive tactics by 
the authorities in some other cities 
has been provocative of disorder 
and disturbance. 

Des Koines believers in radical I 
creeds, whether conservative orj 
liberal, realizing (hat'thelr reepec-{ 
live doctrines have had fair repre- 
sentation on local platforms ii) the 
past, have no inclination to demoa- 
strateAlotously when' opbe 
views are likewise -presenteiL 
This is an excellent sadety ved 
to keep functioning. 


these circ*ular§ announcing the Des 
Moines forum program for the 
period from September 17, 1934, 
to November 10, 1934, is shown on 
pnges 24-27. 

m ^ 

Guides for Further Study 

THERE is evidence enough to 
confirm the belief that mere at- 
tendance at well-conducted forum 
meetings i< in itself of real social' 
value, but those of us engaged in 
the forum e.xperiment liave not^ 
.been unmindful of the added values 



which may come from considera- 
tion and discussion in small in- 
formal grgups, of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the fonims and of the 
need for an increase of individual 
rending related to forum subjects. 

To assist forum participants in 
organizing their thinking about the 
subjects discussed, and to suggest 
related readings, it has been the 
policy since January 1934 to have ' 
prepared and distributed at each 
meeting a mimeographed study 
guide containing (a) a summary of 
the points presented by the leader, 

(b) questions for further discussion, 
and (c) a list of readings. These 
study guides have proved very 
helpful and are apparently much 
appreciated by the forumg^oers. 
-Many people keep complete files 
of these gnides and frequently use 
them for reference. 

It has been the definite policy to 
keep these outlines brief in order 
to enpourage their use. They have *. 
been limited to two mimeographed ^ 
pages. Two samples of these study 
guides are showrn on the following 
pages. 
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CIRCULAR ANNOUNCING SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
SEPTEMBER 17 TO NOVEMBER 10, 1934 


Des Moines Public Forums 

Schedule of Meetings 
September 17 to November 10, 1934 


o 

ERIC 


To the Citizens of Dcs Moines: 

The Dcs Moines Tublic Forums are entering their third year. Thousands of 
people have taken advantage of the opportunity the forums provide to participate 
in the discussion of current social^ political, and economic questions. * ' 

Any citizen may gttend any foi^ugi meeting entirely without obligation. *I^iicre are 
no fees, no assigned textbooks to be rpad, ijo tests or examinations. 

sole aim of the formns.i»to stimulate intelligent, democratic, and full discus- 
sion of all important inspects, of oUr common problems. The successful practice of 
democracy requires thtft every man stapd up for the right as he sees it, speak his 
mind, sh^e his views with others, with tolerance to the honest expression 

of opinion by his fellow* citizens. 

• 

The Public Forums arc under the control of the Board of Directors of the Dcs 
Moines Public Schools. This fac^guarantecs that the forums are not agencies of 
propaganda b1\t of genuine education; it is definite assurance that they seek to cstab- 
li$h no particular theories of politicS| economies, or social organization^ that they 
arc dedicated to one of the major purposes of all true education in a democracy, 
which is to enable citizens to majee more intelligent choices as they sc.ck solutions 
for the never-ending succession of cckoplex problems. 

The forums arc being finanftd by*a grant of money from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion through tlic American Assojiiation for Adult Education. 

This year’s forum program will be richer and more varied than ever before. 
Twenty-five outstanding leaders and lecturers from the Tour corners of the United 
States, and from Europe and Asia as well, will be, with ns during the forum year 
from September 17 to June 8. 

^ The inside pages of this folder present the detailed schedules of forum meeting 
places, leaders, and subjects to be discuMeT'dimng tl>e first eight weeks' period 
only. Thereafter a new printed schedule will be issued about every six weeks 
throughout the forum year. .If you fail to receive your copy call 4-2105. 

Very sincerely yours, ^ 

J. W. Stodcbakbh,' < 
dsperialendeni <•/ SekooU. 


Issued by the Board of Directors of the Des Moines Public Schools 
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Except at Younker’s Tea Room where a luncheon meeting is bold from 12:30 to 2,;00 P. M,. 




•Except at Hotel Savery where a luncheon meeting is held from 12.00 to 1:30 P. M. 




M. 
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i>es Moines Public Forums 

Ucture n-How WiU Trade Policy o/ ,He Adminis.ralion 

Affect Our Prosperityf 
UAder; Dr. Carroll H. Wooddy. 

Three lectures: November 13 to December 21, 1934 

Gene^l theme: CriUcs anil Criticisms of the New Deal (second series). 

A. Summary oj Points Made. 

1 . Foreign trade facts. -Curreut foreign-trade policies must be viewed in the liehf 
of the changed pos.tion of the United States in relation to world trade * 

■ Sll *35,606.000,000 in 1929 to 

l4\Jmn't'ri929tl^r“‘if.o^^^^ from noarlv 

an r 0 P"“"t m 1933. Thi, I, Iho sroatet decline oi 

all nf the Iradint^^punercial nations. 

(3) Total I nit<«d .States exports and imports decreased as follows>-'"^ 

l..\t»ort8— 1929 $5, 241. 000, 000 Import.s— 1929... . .$4, 399, 000, 000 

1.1)75,000.000 1933 1,449,000,000 

(4) The importance of foreign trade to American production 'and employment 

IS shown by the following facts: ‘'‘upioyment 

ih\ provided an outlet for 10 percent of 

moxable goods produced in this country. In 1931 it had dropped to 
7.4 percent, in 1933 to 6 percent. uruppea to 

(6) For many- producing groups, both agricultural and industrial, the pro 

Srn^d 43^ percent: e. g., lard, 33 percent 

' 1 ? ' ’ percent; turpentine, 60 percent; borax, 47 percent- crude 

refined copper. 36 percent; Sachin;.,-, B ircent t 
33 i^rcent. kerosene, 35 percent, etc. For these industries loss of foreign 
markets is a major calamity. loreign 

(c) In pMt years, “the market for the product of some 50 million acres of 

i--"” (Seo^tary of 

efonZ’^M^F industries dependent upon 
f ,1 ’ Lnited States Chamber of Commerce); "24 million 

fami les are dependent upon fdreign trade” (Herbert Hoover); “a drop of 

men”'^r^*" ? exp^table commodities means unemployment of 3,000,000 
men (Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 1930). 

in United States (value) decreased 50 
percent, 1929-33, exports 68 percent, imports 67 percent. 

Ir ex^^rtJ* t«n^endou8ly the ability of foreign nations to pay us for 

T nation has erected barriers against foreign 

riLrifi" ^ the effects of these barriers by negotiating 

specific agreements providing for exchanges of goods. Over 100 such treaties 

tote .th ^ ■-* ■"> *» 
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2. Measures of the Roosevelt Administration affecting foreign trade,— Theso include: 

(0) Raising industrial costs, aa by N. R. A.; (6) raising the harriers againat imports 
by devaluing the dollar; (c) making credit available to exporters and importers 
through the two export-imp>ort banks; (d) passage of the Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934, authorizing the President to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
laents, this authority expiring at the end of 3 years; (e) conclusion of an agreement 
with Cuba, initiation of negotiations with a dozen other countries. 

3. Arguments for and against the tariff-bargaining policy . — 

^ AGAINST TARIFF BARGAINS 

(1) All of the arguments commonly 
used against tariff reduction apply to 
tariff bargaining (e. g., tariffs provide 
home market, protect high wages and 
employment ^ against unfair foreign 
competition and dumping, maintain 
industries nei'ded for national defense, 
etc.). 

(2) It is very (tongerous to take tariff 
making out of fce hands of Congress. 

The President, should not have power 
to destroy industries without giving 
them a hearing. The old ^‘flexible 
tariff*' provision went far enough in 
this direction. 


(3) Tariff bargains cannot be expected (3) The principle on which the plan is 
U) give us more than minute increase based is that agreements A\ill l>e made 
in foreign trade. More fundamental with nations lowering our tariffs on 
changes, e. g., the stabilization of curn^ their major ex^iorts in return for like 
rencies, national and international, arc concessid^. “Most favored nation'* 
necessary. treaties will extend the a*» vantages 

widely. Under the procedure follow^ed, 
agreements can l>e changed (|uickl^. 

^ (4) We ought rather to reduce our (4) We need to increase l>oth imports 
tariffs directly, thus stimulating im- and exports. General tariff reduction 
ports. Because of our creditor posi- would not remove quotas'* and their 
tion, it is imports that w’c need moat, barriers which prevent our exports* 

from entering other oountries. 

4. Conclusion*, Certain elements of confusion can he seen in our present .orcign 
trade policy. Unless the results of “tariff bargaining** exceefl expectations, it 
will not regain agriculture its former markets. Our position as a creditor has 
not been frankly faced. As Secretary Wallace says, “We Must Choose!**, but 
we have not chosen yet. We are probably entering a period of major readjust- 
ment of both agriculture and industry. If this is to be done wisely, we must 
readjust our thinking on this issue. 


FOR TARIFF BARGAINS 

(1) Kven if tlicse arguments arc sound 
(denied by some advocates of tarfff 
bargains), prosi)crity cannot be re- 
stored without regaining foreign’ mar- - 
ketfl. M uch agricultural and industrial 
distres.s due directly to the decline in 
foreign trade* 


(2) The “flexible tariff'* simply did rn)t 
make the tariff flexible. Other nations 
give their exerntives power to conclude 
agreemcntR. Congressional ratification 
would slow' down the process so much 
as to make it ineffective. All indus- 
tries concerned will have ample oppor- 
tunity to present their arguments. 
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lURfJerencesjor Further Reading} Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 

Hearings before^the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Seventy-third 
^ngress, second session, April 26 to May 1, 1934.« Similar gearings ‘ix'fore 
House ^ays and Means Committee, March S-14, 1934.« Wallace, Henrv A.: 
America Must Choose 330.973 Wl53a; vVeto Frontiers 330.973 Wl53n The Agri- 
cultural Emergency in Iowa: Reprint Series No. J123, Iowa Agricultural E.vperi- 
ment Station, 'Chs. 9, 10. Iowa 630 St2c. Rogers, J. H.: America Weighs Her 
Gold 332.4 R 633a. Tariff .Problems in the United States: Annals American 
Academy. January 1929. Sinclair, H. M.: The Principles of International Trade 
(or any good test dealing with foreign trade and tariffs). Sokolskv The Hull 
7’artjf (New Outlook, May 1934). 

lecture II— New Frontiers {Wallace) i«i. The Challenge to Liberty (Hoover) 
I>eader: Dr. Hul>ert Phillips. 

Three lectures: NoverniKT 13 to Decenil>er 21, 1934. ' 

General theme; National Froblems, Social and Economic. 


A. Opening Statement. 

The books under consideration here reveal, in nearly every page, the fundamental 
philosdphy of their respective'authors. This^philosophy, we should remind our- 
selves, is determined, in almost every case, by the individual's background of 
family, training, and experience. In the case of the two authors iq question, as 
18 generally true, the more conservative of the' two is the "poor boy" who has 
"arrived.” Quite naturally, such a one assumes that the rules of the game of 
life are fair, and that the rewards of the game go to the most deserving. If 
others had worked as hard* as he, so he thinks, they, too, would have succeeded. 
Thus runs the "success” argument. But one who has been bom to wealth, or 
to comfortable middle-class circumstances, if he is mentally alert, has no illu- 
sions regardirig some of the opportunities and succesMS which have come to him. 
He.knows quite well that they have not all come as the result of hard work and 
sacrifice. So, as he looks around him and sees how rewards, especially financial 
ones, are bestowed, he has some doubts about the fairness of the "rules of the 
game" and, if he is socially minded, he would like to see some of the rules changed. 
With this thought in mind let us approach the study of these two books. 

B, Sew Frontiers. The Challenge, to'hiberty. 

Bv Hejoiy allace By Hehbekt Hoovek 

I. .Main Thought. 


* * in the New World it will 

take more than hard work and saving 
to insure salvation (p. 6). My gen-, 
eration must face tx>th ways. It is our 
privilege ♦ ♦ ♦ to look at ♦ ♦ ♦ 
the wealthy tnS^odytes of the preced- 
ing generation ♦ ♦ • seeking to 

patch their outworn' economic struc- 
ture and defend it from the poverty- 
stricken radicals, many of whom are 


♦ * throughout the world, the 

whole philosophy of individual liberty , 
is a thing of the spirit— to be free to 
'worship, to think, to hold opinions 
^ ♦ free to challenge wrong and 

oppression with surety of justice'' (p. 
2). “It (the American system) does 
not accept that the end and object of 
civilisation or the pursuit of happiness 
lies in being well-fed or growing fat" 


* ATsUsblsat Dsr Molnst PubUo Lfbnry. ClrtolaUd (Irom i^linaot dsiM^tmeDt, tbal/ 

« Not avallatls at Dm Moinsi PabUo Ubrair. 



just as ignorant as the troglodytes" 
(p. 7). “They (the unemployed) an' 
just as good people as those who left 
Europe for America 300 years ago. 
They are looking for another new 
world” (p. 9). 

2. Social and Economic Philosophy. 

“• • ♦ it so hapiH'ns that the larger 
-y« J)ilc8 of surplus wheat in Kan.'^as, 
the longer are the bread lines in New 
York" (p. 172). “H uman beings are 
ruining land, and bad land is ruining 
human beings, especially children” (p. 
242) . “ Frontier free-booter democracy 
^ of the purely individualistic Yype is def- 
initely gone * ♦ *” (p. 277). “Peo- 
ple may actually work harder than 
they did on the old frontier, but their 
motives will l>e different. * * * 

their efforts will * * • 1,^ ♦ * * 

moved by the spirit of oooi)erative 
achievement” (p. 27r>)i 

3. Heginicnlation. 

“We of this adniinistration are not eoin- 
iiiitted indefinitely to crop control 

* * * We are committed to getting 
the farmer, the laborer, und^the in- 
dustrialist such share of th«) national 
income as will put each iji a balanced 
relationship with the other” (p. .29). 
“The hanl, but necessary, first lesson 
we all must learn is that we cannot 
prosper separately” (p. 29). "We kc|)t 
ftm and cotton in farmers' hands so 
that they, not speculators, could get 
the benefit ot any increase” (p. 60). 
“To hear them talk, you would think 
that pigs are raised for pets. Nor 

^•ould they realize that the slaughteA 
of little pigs might make more tolcrabl^ 
the lives of a good many human beings 

• • • ” (p. 180). 

\ 

i. I B Democracy Endangered^ 

"• • • there has been formed what 

might be called . * • • New Eng- 
land town meetings in the form of 
county and State production control 
associations • • •” (p. 200). “In 
the long view of history, things that are 



ip. 31). “Freedom of men’s minds 
and soiUs is mure precious to the future 
of humanity than even the jam on 
their bread which neither Socialism 
nor Communism will produce” (p. 65). 


“The manager’s re.ctjess pillow has 
done more to adxancc tlie practical 
arts tlian all flie legislation u|>on the 
statAite books * * • Ours is a sy.s- 

tem of losses, to the more intelligent” 

(p. 29). “♦ ♦ ♦ emergency neither \ 

necessitates nor justifies departures 
from fundamental lilH'rties” (p. 104). 

“The al>olition of competition would 
lead to the death of production and ' 
progress in economic life" (p. 154). . 

“In oura^fionomic sy.stem there arc 
certain selbacting restraints upon dom- < 
illation and abii.se. The first of these ^ 
is, of course, competition. Another is 
intelligent .svlf-interest” (p. Ibl). 

Directly, or indirt'clly, on nniii^v farms ^ ' 
these devii'es (.\.\.\) create a privilege 
and destroy a right" .(p.-^T). “If the 
purpo.se of all these activities 'is to 
enable tiie Government to dictate which 
bnsine.ss or individual shall have cretlit 
and which shall not, we will witness a 
tyranny never before contcmplateil in 
liistory” (p. 100), “Its result is not to 
stimulate men to effort but to hobble 
their initiative and activities” (p. 124). 

"Free speech pnd free press have never 
lived long after free industry and com- 
merce have been repressed” (p. 136). 

“We cannot .^tend the mastery of 
government over the daily life of a 
people without somewhere making it 
master of people’s souls and thoughts. 

That is going on today. It is part of 
all regimentation” (p. 203). 

“Then follows consolidation of author- 
ity through powerful propaganda in the ‘ 
pay of.the state to transfer the mental- 
ity of the people” (p. 17). “If wo 
examine the fate of wrecked 'republics 
over the world we shall find first a 



happening now on the 6,000,000 farms 
of the country may l>e the beginning of 
a new epocli, in which democracy, em- 
bracing the economic as well as the 
political field, becomes for' the first 
time a reality” (p. 267). “More and 
more they (members of county cont^ 
associations) dropped the mean, grasp- 
ing, local attitude, and stretched their 
thinking” (p. 284). 


weakening of the legislative arm 
* • * It is in the legislative halls 

that liberty coinmits*8uicide • * 

(p. 126). “Bureaucracy has already 
dev’eloped a vast ramifying propaganda 
subtly designed to control thought and 
opinion. Managed opinion is as much 
a part of 'managed Economy’ as 
‘Managed Currency,’ or as ‘Managed 
.Agriculture' ” (p. 136). 


5. Difficultien in Designing Adequate Social Controls. 


“• * ♦ the great difficulty in de- 

signing social machinery at the moment 
is that it must be so fashioned as to 
operate in two worlds: Our old indft id- 
ualistic pioneer world (and) simul- 
taneously it must operate in 'a new 
world where powerful economic forces 
have made mincemeat of many estab- 
lished Jiabits and beliefs” (p. 200). 


“Tlie difficulties of’ complete and em- 
pirical solution of the problem are not 
the denial of social responsibility to 
solve it. The difficulties are in the 
discovery of methods which will not 
deteriorate thrift, create a group of 
loafers, and will not undermine the 
responsibilities of State and local 
government, or lay anjust burdens 
upon agriculture” (p. 179). 


Budget for the Des Moines Forums (1934-35) 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 


Full-time service of neighborhood and central forum leaders for 
a total of 1 1,'i Weeks 


1 for 37 weeks. 

1 for 14 weeks. 

1 for 12 weeks. 

5 for 6 weeks each. 


3 for 5 weeks each. 
1 for 4 weeks. 

1 for 3 weeks. 


$21, 12.'j. 00 


12 B()ecial city-wide forum speakers. 

Substitute forum leaders 

Stenographer -clerk 

Travel for administration 

Office supplies 

Postage, $150; telephone and telegraph, $150; 
paper, etc., $75. 

Office and other equipment 

Public address installations (12) ^ 

Typewriter 

Miscellaneous 



stencils, 


$240 

70 

25 


* 1, 577. 55 
25a 00 
875. 00 
, 800. 00 
375. 00 


335.00 


8 . 

9. 


Books and periodicals.. 

Printing and promotion 
5 issues of 50M 4-page forum schedules 

Distribution of schedules 

Miscellaneous 


1,050 

176 

75 


250. 00 
1, 300. 00 


10. Photographs 

11. Transcripts of certain ai^tings 

12. Miscellaneous '...._ 

V 


30. 00 
130.00 
1,452 46 


Junior Forums in Des Moines 

IN ^ SPITE of many well-known liandiraps, public oilucation, in 
recent \ ears, has iiiiidc marvelous progress in clarifying; its purposes 
and vitulizinj; its techniques. Those who have iiuuie a profession of 
teaching and of public-school administration are more aware than 
laymen realize that .schooling is too often artificial, academic, and 
unrelated to the realities of life. Conscious of the need of, making 
formal education not merely a preparation fur “life’; but a process 
in wliich real life may be richly lived, they seek to provide in school 
adequate practice in the types of thinking and acting that charac- 
terize good citizens outside or beyond the .school. 

The individual at any level elementary school, junior or senior 
high school, or college— when he finds his school days at an eiul 
should be able to look back upon them with the feeling that they 
helped him most naturally and confitlently to make the transition 
from living in school to a continuation of living in a world unprotected 
by artificial safeguards against the realities of life. 

Many of us can remember our own personal difliculties and disap- 
pointments in trj'ing to find the bearing of many of our academic 
e.vperiences on the problems of successful and happy living. Probably 
today there are too ntany high-school students who can tell the names 
of the early e.xplorers but who would he tongu(*-hed in discus.sing 
any of the attempts that are np<^ being made to get out of the 
depression. 

This illustration, possibly extreme, sugge.sts how' poignant is the 
need for school e.xperiences that will funiish vital and consistent 
practice in thinking and talking about the real problems of this day, 
along with a program of social studies that will not neglect the neces- 
sary backgrounds of historical settings. School life must stimulate 
students to look forward as well as backward; it must provide an 
intensified and skillfully guided series of experiences with contempo- 
rary life; it must incite lasting interests in the solution of social and 
govenunental problems. 

The policies under which the Des Moines high schools are trying 
to provide, as a part of the regular classroom work in social studies, 
continuous practice in living with and talking about curfent public 
affairs are discussed under “Making Classroom Study of Current 
Issues a Reality ", on page 35. Here is presented a brief account of 
an experiment now being conducted in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, of Dw Moines, to test the value and jrracticability of a more ' 
formal organization of junior fonims for students in the last 2 years 
of high school. ^ 

The students in these 2 years are divided into five discussion groups. 
All studento assigned to social-studies classes in any period are com- 
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bined in a group which meets once each week during that period 
•The groups range in number from 70 to 100. 

The principal of the school, Mr. N. H. Weeks, a student of social 
questions, has been given additional hdministratjve assistance so that 
, he, jnay- personally guide these high-school discussion grroups, thus 
insuring for tlus junior forum experiment the kind of leadership 
required. , ^ 

The regular teachers of the classes meet with these classes in the 
forurn, an arrangement which makes possible an essential. coordina- 
tion of class and forum experience and practice in free discussion 

an art, the development of which has long been needed in our 
schools. 

By agreement with the students the subjects to be discussed are 
selected. During the first 10 weeks of the fall semester of 1934 the 
following subjects were chosen and discussed: 

1. \^hy High-School Forums? 

2. Condition of American Agriculture. 

3. Remedies for Agricultural Conditions. 

4. Growth of Industry in the United States. 

5. Remedies for Our Industrial Problems. 

6. The New Deal and the Constitution. 

7. Political Parties. 

8. National Issues in the Election. 

9. Local Issues in the. Election. 

10. Labor Problems. 

The procedures for junior forums, as tentatively worked out, are 
sunUar to those employed in the regular adult forums. It is clear 
that at no level in the educational process for young people should 
we impose needless formality or the use of machinery needed only 
by adults. Our sole purpose in the development of junior forums is 
to liberate more truly the thinking of young students and to develop 
as many techniques of this kind as are genuinely useful in eluci- 
dating and democratizing the students’ outlook upon society. 

In the Des Moines Junior Forums in a period of 65 minutes the 
leader usually takes the first 20 or 25 minutes to present or "open 
up ” the subject for discussion. Frequently a " panel " is used to start 
the discussion or to be chiefly responsible for it. 

The subject for discussion on October 9, 1934, was “Remedies for 
Our Industrial Problems. ’’ The night before the adults in the Lincoln 
High School district had discussed with Paul Scharrenberg the subject 
*‘What Labor Wants.” 

The committee on records of the junior forum sent in a report on 
their discussion of October’ 9, 1934. A part of this report follows: 
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After the constructive speech was given, the panel ojwned the discussiun. A 
very interesting and livldy discussion wasfiMdln wliich views pro and con, as 
’ well as those of an inquiring naturt', were expressed. Some of the questions 
discussed are as follows; 

1. With prices rising, is $14 a week a living wage? 

2. What happens to the small business man now? 

. ^ Are we suffering from overproduction or underconsumption? 

4. Won’t they have to lessen hours to employ more m^n? 

5. Won’t small business sell out to large industries? 

- 6. Do you ^ink the recent strikes would have been averted if lalnir didn’t 

* have the privilege of collective bargaining? 

Because of limited time the discussion drew to a clo.se with many having ques- 
tions still undisclosed. However, one of the most interesting olas.s periods wus 
.spent in the forum, and as well as providing a means of hearing the view.s of the 
rest, this is a unique way to produce a thoughtful discussion on current problems 
that would never have entered the minds of the students other than in a vague 
incomprehensible manner. 

Making Current Issues Reality 

Fofi many years the reg^ular classroom work in the Dos Moines schools 
has emphasized current social problems. But the jirovision for this 
emphasis was more definitely planned in the revised course of study 
for the social studies for grades 10, 11, and 12, issued in the summer 
of 1933. Briefly stated, the policies and plans for the guidance of 
teachers in directing discussion of important current issues as suggested 
in the course are: ] 

a. The general purpose. — Young men and women in social science 
classes must be made to realize ttlat they are not studying textbooks 
to find solved problems, but only as part of a general plan of orien- 
tation with respect to the problems of the day. Such an aim requires 
an awareness of the important developments of our owm timhs and a 
study of the possibilities of the various controls proposed for them. 
With the feeling that the primary responsibility for training in using 
and interpreting current materials rests upon tlie social science teach- 
ers, this statement of minimum plans and expectations is issued. 

h. The direct objectives to be sought m using current materials in 
social science classes are: 

1. To develop a live and continuing interest in current problems 

and developments. 

2. To build a knowledge of and an acquaintance wdtli periodicals 

•available for investigating current social, economic, and 
political problems. 

3. To hel^the piipil to compare and evaluate the various view'- 

points and sets of facials which he may encounter, and to 
build a healthy skepticism toward conclusions arrived at 
when only one side of a question has been investigated. 

4. To encourage tolerance and a willingness to consider other 

viewpoints than the one to which a pupil has been accus- 
tomed by Ilia environment. 
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5. To vitalize and npidv in current Situations the text material 

used ns a pnrtof the course of study. 

6. To develop international understanding and n consciousness 

of world interdependence by attention to the sigrnificmii 
developments in tlie news of the world. 

In jrnidos 10 to 12 approximately one-fifth of the time in all social 
. studies classes is set apart each week ns a minimum for discii.ssion of 
current problems aside from those ‘problems, which have a direct 

connection xvith the subject matter of the rogtular course. * ♦ ♦ 

c. Alethod - The number of'tppics or issues discussed in a given 
period should be few. The choice and the method of selection of 
topics or problems of major importance may be made the most 
valuable part of the discussion. It is not the number of topios the 
pupils know about, but the significance of the issues, the depth of 
interest, the accuracy of knowledge gained, and the attitudes being ‘ 
fonned toward seeking the solution of problems in a rapidly changing 
social order that arevimportnnt. The old-time custom of scrambling 
for " a current event for today” is worse than usMess. 

It is probably unnecessary’ to urge that pupil discussion and tlie 
open-forum method of presenting varying viewpoints should be en- 
couraged and planned for. 

Every teacher will recognize the necessity for presenting fairly all 
sides of marked controversial issues, and for avoiding the criticism of 
encouraging propaganda. A proper balance is admittedly difficult 
and must depend upon the good judgment and wisdom of the, teacher. 

Current Materials in Classrooms 

IN ADDITION to- regular te.xts and reference books, the daily 
newspapers, and miscellaneous contributions of pupils and teachers, ■ 
a committee of teachers selected the following publications to be 

placed in each grade 12 classroom. (The hst is revised from time to 
time.) 


Awencan Observer — 5 copies. 
Qnrj^ent History— 1 copy. 
The Forum — 1 copy. 
Literary Digest— 2 copies. 
Time — 1 copy. 

Review oj Ret'iews — 1 copy. 


I'ncle Sam’s Diary avd Teachers Bulleiiv— \ copy. ‘ 

Vnited States News~-\ copy. 

Business <\»py (economics classes only). 

\ew ijtrk^imes^^Smdny edition) — 1 copy (ci\ncs classes only). 





Topics Discussed from October 1 to 12, 1934 

A COMPILATION of Des Moines lufjh-sclioul social science teachers’ 
reports for the 2-\vock period from October I to 12, is shown in 

the table below. The reports dealt vith the class time set nside 
for priinnry consideration of events of current sipiificance rejiardless 
of their application to the rejrular course beinj; pursued, whether the 
course was ancient history, nuKlern p:nropean history, I'nited States 
hist(my, civil frovernment, economics, or a }renerarconrse in social 
studies. The refmrts represent sifinifieant class discussions or pupil 
reports ratlier than the mere mention of the topic in class. 

In suhrnittinf: a report on this pn.hlein .Mr. d. K. Stonecipher, 
supervisor of social studies in the Des Moines schools, presents the 
following: conclusions. 

# 

Conclusions 

1. DKS MOIXKS hi{rh-sch«)ol pupils are becoming; ac(piainted with a 
wide variety of sonrcea for keeping inforrne<l about current allairs. 

2. Live topics, inchidiiifr many of controversial nature, are com- 
monly introdiifed into classroom di.se ussions. / 

3. Teachers are recognizinp the prevalence of bias and prejudic* in 
the discussions. 

4. Pupils are prncticinfr the forum pr^edure' The forums <,dve a 
hearinfc to conflicting: ideas and provide opportunity for open dial- 
lenpo and discussion. * 


f). Pupils ate learning to use better many facilities for forming 
opinions that they will use anyway. 

of currvnl intfrfst thscn,s.s((l (fi 4'ltissfs^ (ht. / Ot/. J 


Names of topics 


1. l-abcir mrikM and oonlrovcrsie«(inpludiDKHou<le case, tex- 

tile strike, American Federation convent ion, local 
strikes). 

2. X. R. A. developments. 

3. Economic and political situations In Comlneniiil Europe. 

4. Our international relations and their sijmiflcanco to us (In- 

cluding economio nationalism) 

5. Assassinationof King Alexander and Minister Barthou 

fl. The New Deal (paying the costs, personal liberty, Govem- 

ment spending) 

7. Munitions Investigation by the Senate oommittee r . 

8. Crime and the criminal (kidnaping cause and other crime 

f rends). 

9. Proposed piebiaclte in the Saar Valley . * 

10. Money inflation 


Nunil>er of Ha.s.'i section.'*, hy gmiles 


10 


'a 


12 


Total 



1 

i • :u 

1 1 

: 1 

II 


29 

lb 

h 

14 
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h 

:i 

Ai 

:o 

;i 

0 

,s 

9 

H 

2 

II 

ft 

5 

9 

4 

0 

UI 

■ 0 

0 

7 

4 


S2 

M) 

37 

2h 

7A 

n 

If 

18 

10 

11 


.Topic* of cHTTcut inicrcHfdi^cuHHed irif cla**e*, Oct. / to Oct. 13, 19.1 ’, — Coiitiiuied' ' 

• * s > 

Nhiiips of Kipir^ 

I 




11 BiLsines5 ron»lilions hjpI oiitltatk (Major .Vnga>* ariidc. 
Bu.sineA.’* (irowfh Reports) 

' ' I 

h 


•J 

12. Sinclair arul his KPK' 

2 1 

’ .”) 1 

■) 


i:i FascLMii 

1 

1 



14. Sales tn\ 

0 , 

4 

2 


15. Elections and polil ical mauen: 

u 

4 

1 


16 . Family relm ion.shii w as relo t H to di unetiii»lny metii . 
livinir 

1 

1 . 

u 

II 

.1 * 


17 . Bynl Kxpeilltion . 

1\ u 


II 


I**. Philij)(tine derp.-mds for indef>endenc^ 

0 ^ 


1 ) 

• 

19. A. A. A 

0 ! 

• 4 

* i 

■ 

JO. The enhinet system of government and Fingle.diouse IokisU* 
ture^ 

■ 

II 



21. Poverty and plenty 

' - I 

2 

'm 

2 


22. Public utilities 

i 1 

■ > ' 


23. he jury system In American court .‘4 

• 0 

II 

4 , 

4 

24. Litjuixlat ion of the Kulaks ! 

I ' ^ ' 

J 1 

0 

tr 

•'I 

2.V Consumers Leaftue 


I) 

■J 

•1 

26. Culture and morals. _ . 

o| 

1 

1 

' •! 

27. Mo<lem Inventions and di.sonveries 

. T 

0 j 

1 

1 

^ 2 

28. Remedies for industrial troubles . . , 

1 0 

1 

1 

•I 

29. Tennessee Valley Authority . r ! 

1 2 ’ ■ 

•I , 

. 0 

2 

30. Russia and Japan . 1 

I 0 j • 

2 

II 

■1 

31. FTesent-day Russia. 

0 1 

1 

• 2 

1 ) 

•1 

32. Oandhi's di.«>ciple 

^ 1 

.0 i 

il 

1 


N’unif>er of class S4^tn»ns, 'by frrKles 
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6. Tllcro is evidence that few teachers are I'equiring “one current 
event n week” as a pretense that they are jstimula ting a study of 
current problems. ’ , ' 

- 7. ^I<fhy teachers, are centering upon a very few developments in a 
given discussion period and are seeking for broader and deeper under- 
standings rathef than a scattering of superficial repetition of news 
clippings in the name of “current events'.” 

8. The reports of many teachers show tliat, in their opinions, the 
interest in current ptoblems, the ability and willingness to discuss 
them, and the ability to utilize sources of current facts has' improved 
markedly during the past 3 years. This may be attributed to the 
pressure of the times, to the provision of more accessible sources of 
information (periodicals in the clas^toin library), to the influence of 
the adult forums, and perhaps to other influences. The improvement 
^eetiis to be marked. 

9. A general conclusion seems warranted. High-school pupils in 
regular classes can and will engage iii and profit from discussion of 
current social, political, and economic developments if given the 
opportunity to do so. remarkably wide range of sources of infor- 
mation used by pupils and of the subjects regularly being disbussed, 


including so many of those in the minds of adults as they search for 
sound opinions and judgments regarding contemporary problems, 
furnishes a telling answer to those critics of public schools who charge 
that schools deal only witlt dead, “safe” issues. Can anv maj«»ritv 
of pupils sit through 38 weeks of a school yearPcomparalde .with these 
2 weeks, without being challenged to recognize a variety of viewpoints 
related to vifal current issues ami developments in the living world of 
today? ^ 
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Chapter III - The General Forum Movement 


Types oj forums — Soine f>ticces\ful forums 


PEOI fejt/ turn(*(l tlipir ottontion townrd socifll-coononiic 
problems during tlie* depression, public affairs forums have been 
stimulated to new growth. Although no completo list of public 
forums is available, it is estimated 'that approximately 500 forums 
and discussion groups dealing with public affairs are operated under 
various auspices throughout the country. 

Types of Forums 

* 

THE following types of sponsorship and management are largely 
responsible for the public affairs forums now operative: 

1. Indindual leadership.— W hero the forum is the professional 
expression of a forum leader, who takea^sponsibility for the financial 
and organisational development of the venture. Such a forum 
entrepreneur usually surrounds himself with sponsors and &d\*isers 
to assist liim in gaining public support and attendance. In some 
ca§ps, tlie leader .compensates himself by the difference between Ids 
expenses and the total income from admissions. Generally speaking, 
however, the leader receives a salary as thf* executivc^||per of a 
nonprofit enterprise. 

2. Religious sponsorship. — AMiere the forum is promoted aa a part 
of the program of a dfturch, Y. M. C. A., Y. AV. C. A., or social settle- 
ment house. There is a tendency on the part of large churches to 
offer a Sunday eveiung forum in place of a regular religious service. 
In many cases, the community Y. M. C. A. w Y.' W; C. A. alone or 
ii\^ conjunction^ mth churches and other organizations promotes a 
community forum program as part of its social sernce function. 

^ 3. f niversity or school administrations. — Where an institution of 

higher learning or evening school or public-school system offers a 
forum program as a feature of its own educational schedufe. In a 
college or university such forums are usually directed by a professor 
of sociology or some other qualified person on the staff of the insti- 
tution. In a public-school system the superintendent of schools is 
in charge. ■ Such forums are free to the public in most cases. Some 
university extension ^ divisions offer a forum approach to current 
affairs for wliich interested people reg ister and pay the reg^ar class 
fee, take examinations, and'receive ^edit. 

^ 4a ^ 


4. CiUzetis coinm 'tUtes . — Where the forum is guided hy a coininittee 
<»f citizens selected by some interested indi\-idunl bemuse of the 
leadership of these citizens in the comnnmity, or ns representatives 
of^vorious groups in the community interested in public affairs. 
Such a forum may be run in cooperation with n church, school, or 
university, or it may hold forth in a liafl of its own. The coinnuttee 
method of sponsorship and management results many times in 
actually placing the main burden of programing, publicity, finance, 
etc., on the shoulders of one or two people. 

Oivic or fdiicQfionol orgonizofiotis . — Wliere forums are promoted 
as a part of an organizational program either ns a method of “public 
education” in its own sphere of interest or public nffairs discussion 
generally. ?!onie bar associations hove promoted open forums on 
problems of law enforcement and related subj>cts: educational 
organizations have used the forutn as a method of inviting public^ 
attention to the problems of education, etc. 

6. Libraries, ^^^lere the forum or discussion group is fostered 
as a part of the community program of the public librniy! These 
meetings are usually free to the public, and cover a wide vnriety 
of subjects in addition to public affairs. Sometimes, the library 
offers its facilities, to a forum actually managed by some public- * 
spirited individual, some university, club, or civic organization. 

PolUicol ^Tid propogoTido orgonizotions . — here the forum is • 
promoted as a means of acquainting the community with the program 
and point of v4ew of the sponsoring organization. "These forums, 
while serving a function, are not, strictly speaking, “open forums”’ 
because they are managed with the purpose of persuasion rather than 
impartial inquuy. In some cases speakers who differ from the views ’ 
held by the sponsoring organization are invited, but often they ofe ‘ 
used as targets. These forums are financed largely b\^ collections of 
small admission charges. 

In addition to the several types of fonini projects now' existent,' 
there are a number of sectional organizations concerned with extend- 
ing the forurn movement and raising the staiulards of adult cine 
education. Among these may be mentioned: The Chicago Forum 
Council, the Florida Foruju Institute, and the Texas Fonim Circuit.' 

The Open Forum National Council was launched more than a decade 
ago by George W. Coleman^ the leader gf the famous Ford Hall ' 
Forum in Boston. This national association hal been effective in 
stimulating the initiation and growth of many successful forums. 

It was ^tive in helping forums to obtain speakers, develop ways and* • • 
means of increasing attendance, and in training leaders for forum 
management. For 5 years this council conducted courses at the 

Summer Chautauqua Institution in New York on forum management 

' ^ / 

* Lori#, Reuben L. The Ch^lenge 61 the Forum, pp. 
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and organization. It has a meinbership of ihany forums in about 
30 States. . ' ^ 

Some Successful Forums 

""" Little Building, Boston, Mass., DavitT 

K. aNiles, director. This forum was started in 1904 under the Icader- 
slup of George W, Coleman as an irttegral part of Uie social service 
program of the Boston Baptist Social Union. It was financed for a 
niimber of years from a foundation grant provided bv the ^^'ill of 
Daniel Sharp F ord.^wner of “The Youth’s Companion”. Not until 
iW third season did this forum enjoy marked success, but since that 
time It has provided public affairs forums for more than 30,000 people 
annually In 1928 it was incorporated as an independent organize^ 
tion with a hoard of directors including outstanding citizens of 
Boston. After the withdrawal^of foundation funds, it financed its 
program entirely by collections taken at the door before each nieetine 
Discussion groups are promoted in addition to the large forum meet 
mgs to facditate a more intimate counseling together of those par- 
ticularly interested in the subjects considered during the season. 
An inner group of forum enthusiasts has been responsible for the 
remarkable and long-continued success of this forum venture * 

Asspciujed Forums: 214 Loma Drive, Los Angeles, CaUf., F. W. 

Roman, director Tim organization is a federation of. seven separate 
forums m Los Angellh and nearby towns, started at various times 
during the past decade by Mr. Roman 4nd his coworkers. Each 
forum specializes in some aspect of public interest, some dealing v.'hh 
art and literature, others concentrating on political and social affairs. 

1 he meetings are financed by subscription fees of $10 per season, and 
ttdniission 100 s of 50 conts por sossion. 

SanFrantim Eming^School Fo'nim: Sm Francisco PubUc Schools 
Civic |uditonuni, Sun Francisco, Calif. A scries of forum lectured 
on pubhc questions with an hour of discussion from the floor at each 
meeting is a^anged by the evening school authorities. The meetings 
•are held, in high-school auditoriums in different sections of the citv 
once a week and are free to the public. The subjecte discussed am' 
>an^, but emphasis is placed on local issues and informative talks 
on city government. Local speakers are used in the main. 

South Mich^n Avenue, Chicago, 111., Fred 
Atkins Moore, director. This forumfenterprise is managed and 
sponsor^ by an mcoiporated council consisting 6f representatives of 
tha major racial, religious, and economic groups in the city It 
atfempts to work through other organizations as well as to present " 
ite own weekly forum program during the season. The Forum 
Council hs t3 among its objectives: 

> Ibid., devoted to «fory of Ford U^. 
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a.' Organizing, conducting, assisting in arranging meetings for the 
discussion of vital public questions (300 served 1 930). 
h. Publication of a cooperative adult education journal. 

^ f. Oyanizmg and arranging such projects ns the Chicago Adult 
Education Conference arid the Cliicago Government Planning 
Commission. 

d. Cooperation with publio-school community centers in organiz- 
ing neighborhood institutes, conununity forums, and otlier 
adult education programs. 

1320 Pnckard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
nUiiam K, Huff, e.xecutive director. Reaching some 80,000 people 
during the season this adult education venture promotes a widely 
diverse program including public affairs lectures and discussions and 
sponsors plays, dramatic recitals, and musical events. It is financed 
by membership fees ranging from $10 to $40 per season. It publishes 

The Philadelphia Forum Magazine.” ' ' 

New York Town Hall: 1 19-125 West Fortv-third Street, New York ' 
City, Robert Erskine Ely, director. Founded in 1894 by a group of ^ 
women, prominent in the suffrage movement, who believed tha t people ^ 
should earn the right to vote through continued education, the TowtT 
Hall has carried forward a liighly varied program including both 
cultural and cmc educational actinties. It manages a series of 
pubUc meetings wliich are conducted daily from. October to June 
each year. It is supported by a large membership whose fees are 
considered a^uitioris. Full membership entitles a person to attend • 
more than 100 lectures by eminent authorities, A weekly magazine 

To jy p __Crier ” is published wliich rtijo3’^s a national * 

circulation. 

This year the important Towm Hall forums are broadcast each ‘ 
week over a radio network. The League fot PoUtical Education, the 
parent onganiz^on^own Hall, has become well known on the air 
ft)r its informal sjujfl^siuins on current affairs^ 

The influence of the New York Town HaU has not been limited to 
Its menAerehip or to New York City. Rather, town Hall has been 
. an inspiration for many other forum enterprises in the Nation. 

askington Town HaU: National Press Building, Room 909 
Washington, D.'.C., Mrs. Richard U. Oulahan, director. With a 
schedule of 20 public meetings per year, featuring outstanding speak- 
ers and leaders of international importance, W’ashington Town Hall 
opened its swond season in the Nation’s Capital oh November 24, 1 935. 
D^g its first season some 20,000 people attended the meetings 
which are held at the Shoreham Hotel each Sunday evening during 
the wmter. The lecture-panel, debate-panel, and symposium-panel 
techmquea are used in presenting ^the subjects for discussion. Na- 
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tional Ikders in all walks of life make their headquarters in Washing- 
ton, so tliat the panels are composed of outstanding individiniU 
'trained in the art of public discussion. 

The forum is financed by a membership fee of $15 per seusoti, 
$8.50 p«r half season, and by indindual admissions of.$l per meeting. 

Montclair Social-Economics Forum: 72 High Street, Montclair. 
X. J., Mr. Linn Bradley, chairman. This is “a community forum 
based on discussion groups for the purpose pf developing broader 



groups are led by local people, and volunteers from the schools and 
universities. The meetings are free to the public, expenses bein^ 
met by donations from public-spirited citizens. Between 3,600 and 
5,000 attend the lai^e forums, while the smaller groups vaiy from 
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season to season according to the number of groups solieduled and 
the interest manifested in the topics. 

The forums briefly described here are hv no n^eans the only 
successful forums in the country. Others like the Florida Forum 
led by Robert Shailor Holmes, the Dallas Open Forum, the Baltimore 
Open Forum, tl>e Bridgeport Sunday Evening Community Forum, 
and a number of others have made important contributions to the 
adult civic education movement. 

On the basis of the limited data available, it may be concluded that 
the forum movement faces the following problems:^ 

1. How to establish ifacilities under trained leadership in those 
sections of the coim try) almost entirely without meAns for public 
discussion. 

2. How to attract the interest and participation of the mass of 
adults which makes up the voting population. 

3. How to coordinate the varipus agencies for civic improvement 
to work for a comm unity- wide understanding of public affairs and 
the adult forum as a means to that end. 

4. How to reduce tlie cost of adult civic education and y^t main- 
tain high standards of public discussion and leadersliip, thus to 

enable the masses of people with inadequate incomes to* attend the 
forums. 

5. How to obtain really trained forum leadership to guide adults 
ill the process of developing capacity for critical thinking and careful 
analy'si^. 

G. How to make the public jiffairs forum responsive to ^le desires, 
interests, arid needs of the people of the community being served. 
How to mvolve tlie audiences in the planning process, particularly 
as to subject and speaker selection. 

The United States Office of Education will be instrumental in 
helping the forum movement leaders to attack these problems this 
year through conferences and research. ' 

— t 

prepared and organUed in the Office of Education. Data 

Will n) puDllflbed lo p&niphlet fonzL 
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Chapter IV • Techniques for Forum Management 


Forum '‘terms”— Principleft nj good management— Impar- 
tiality — Use nj lecture-panel method — Important technical 
details— Handling the question period— Speeches jrom the 
audience — “Cranks” and ‘'time-ivasters” — Sun'njing public 
opinion — How to stimulate study and reading — Promoting 
adult CIVIC educattion — Motion-picture jorums — Conclusion 


OTRICTLY speaking, the word “forum” is defined as “a meeting 
^ place”, and refers to the civic centers in ancient Roman cities 
%where assemblies were lield to. discuss public aflfairs. The word is 
Siised now rather loosely to describe the meeting itself and to label a 
certain teclinique for attacking public problems. la its most limited 
sense^ a forum i^ny meeting oj indiiriduals gathered to hear the pres- 
^ entation oj any^^^ect in which opportunity is given jor (/uestions and 
discussion jrom m floor. Because the word “ forum ” is used to co^■e^ 
such a variety of procedures in organizing public discussion, it is well 
. that we devote .some space here to a few definitions of terms and some 
basic principles. 

Forum “Terms” 

Lecture-question method . — A person assumed to be an expert delivers 
an address followed by a period of questions and discussion from 
members of the audience. 

Forurn dialogue . — Two persons, both e.xperts or one an expert and 
one acting as chairman and inquisitor, carry on a dialogue or conver- 
sation on the subjiect stated, followed by questions and discussion by * 
the audience. 

Three or more persons assumed to be qualified rep- 
resentatives of different positions on a given subject deliver brief 
addresses, each stating his own view's, follow’ed bv audience participa- 
tion. ' ^ 

Injormal discussion. A small group of people constituting the 
audience discusses a given subject under the chai rmanshi p of a leader 
who may or may not be qualified to supply facta. 

Panel Jorum . — Three or more persons assumed to be able repre- 
sentatives of different views on a given subject engage in a conversa- 
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tion discussion before nn audience in an attempt to clarify the issues 
and the points of differenco.* ^ 

l^cture-pavel jorvm.- A speaker presents nn address following 
which a panel of three or more persons representing different points 
of discusses the mairr^oinfs in the address among themselves 
and with the speaker, pointing up the issues with questions, usually 
foUbwed by a question period for the audience. 

Dehate-panel jorum.- An adaptation of the lecture-panel forum in 
which two debaters take the place of a lecturer. Each debater is 
usually allowed about 25 minutes. 

These different techniques may be used in various combinations, 
depending on the subject and the audience. In most of these types 
of forums, especially those using panels, it is a great advantage to 
provide a public address system and a microphone for each member 
of the panel. Such equipment should be carefully installed and should 
be operated by a dependable electrietil engineer during the meetings 

Principles of Good Management 

Objective. -A forum which is really educational in result and method 
sets as its main objective the provision of a practical means for the 
audience to get a clear understanding of the subject chosen for dis- 
cussion. Tllb subject may be “The Einstein Theory of Relativity” 
and the audience may be composed of graduate students of physics. 
Yet the forum method in <me of its various forms may be used as the 
best possible means of prpKiding a better understanding of that sub- 
ject. Or the issue might be “Shull We Increase the Income Ta.\” 
and the audience might be any neighborhood gathering of citizens. 
Still, the objective of the forum is primarily to facilitate an under- 
standing of the main points of contention as a basis for a better grMp 
of the problem of taxation. . To put it negatively, it is not a p®^(^r 
objective of an educatimul forum to seek the support of the auJence 
for the views or convictions of the sponsors. 

Alethod.^ If the objective of a good forum is audience understand- 
mg, thfen it is of next importance that the method of presentation fit 
both the subject and the audience. Obviously it would be bad ' 
forum management to use the informal discussion method with an 
average community audience to discuss the question, “Is the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan a Success? ” It may be assumed that no one in sucb 
an audience had observed it directly; so that the chances of increasing 
an understanding of that subject by that method would be gemote. 
Probably the forum dialog presenting two pxperts qualified by 
observation and study but differing fundamentally would be the best V 
method for producing an understanding of sugh a subject. If, how- 

BdiSSS A«octaU(« to Adolt 
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ever, all the members of the audience had just returned from a trip to 
Soviet Russia, the informal discussion method would be highly 
successful. If the quest of the public forum for understanding is 
thoroughly appreciated by the forum* management, care will be 
taken to see that every subject is given a proper vehicle for successful 
discussion. 

Chairman . — Many of the successful large public forums owe much 
to the fact that the meetings are well conducted by an able chairman. 

It is important that a skilled person occupy the chair in any such 
public discussion, and preferably that the same person carry through 
a season’s program with an audience. Many times the chairman 
may find it necessary to shift a lecture-question forpm into a dialog 
forum for a brief period in ordei^ to clarify the speaker’s address so 
that intelligent discussion can ensue. The chairman learns to gage 
his audience, to estimate its intellectual receptivity, to catch its 
temper, and to recognize the “cianlis” and “ tiniewasters.” When a 
fonun is lagging, a good chairman quite often picks it up with a well- 
placed remark or a question. And the audience feels more at ease if 
it is acquainted with the chairman. A good chairman can bridge the 
gap always present between an audience and a new speaker and thus' ^ 
enable the speaker to start off his remarks with the sense of audiepce 
raiponse. 

However, it is important that a chairman assume these duties with 
the very minimum of participation in the meeting. He should not 
impose his views, infringe upon the time of the speakers, or attempt 
to censor or curtail discussion. If the meetings are well planned, the 
/chairman can be, and should be, inconspicuous and brief. Long 
introductions are both tedious and out of date. 

Im]>artialiiy . — If the public forum is^to serve a truly educational 
function in American democracy it must preserve a thoroughly 
impartial platform. The community audience must have confidence 
in the forum management and sponsorship, and, if possible, be 
represented in the planning of forum meetings to the end that par- 
tisanship be strictly avoided. 

A Republican, Democrutic, or Socialist Party committee some- 
times operates a public forum for the promotion of its views, giving 
opportuliity for questions so that partisan speakers may be better 
understood. But this kind of forum is not to be confused with 
a public forum with a truly adult civic education program in which 
the forum platform is kept free from partisan control, and every 
view is given a fair hearing. The distinction to be made here regards 
the purposes of the forum management. 

It is a basic principle of the educational public forum that its 
sponsors and managers should not use the forum to win adherents to 
their views. This principle applies to public educatidn generally. 
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One driving purpose should inspire the Jiianagement or sponsorship 
of the forum, in a word, the fostering of free and open inquiry into 
problems of'public concern. It should be a rule of forum manage- 
ment never, to present one side of a controversial question without 
providing an eqiial opportunity for the other side or sides to be heard, 
if possible at the same meeting^ 


Impartiality 

1. Pressure groups . — Some highly opinionated groups in the com- 
munity feel it their duty to prevent the expression of views contrary 
■ to their own. In numerous ways they bring pressure to bear to keep i 
certain speakers off programs. They even attempt to prevent dis- 
cussion of certain social and econonuc questions in institution.^ of 
higher education. Any fonmi management faces the problem of 
protecting the freedom of inquirv’, which is basic to the open forum, 
from the attacks of such j)ressure groups. This problem may he 
n)et in some of the following ways; , ^ 

(а) 'The forum program should he so well balanced and so free 
from partisan emphasis that no logical ^ase can be made against it 
on the grounds of fostering propaganda for any group. 

(б) Ample education shoul<^ b^ promoted in the community 
through the press, ^ radio, and civicf organizations on the nature of 
the public forum and the importance of academic freedom to its 
successful operation. Tbe people of the community should learn to 
w elcome the presentation of opinions which may be contrary to th e ^ 
majority views. It ought to be an unportant function of the forum 
to spread the kind of tolerance which is'essential to public discussion 
of controversial questions. The forum should promote ^nteHectual 
individualism and independence among the people. This independ- 
ence of mind makes people rpsent a paternalistic pressure group bent 
on protecting the public mind from what such a group considers 
dangerous doctrine. 

(f) When accusations are made against the forum, it is valuable, 
if practicable, to invnte the accusers. to use the impartial platform to 
express their criticism and discuss the issue in the open. 

2. Making the program . — The problem of impartiality must be 
faced most directly in the process of making a seagpn’s program of 
subjects, lectures, and discussion topics. It is very easy to “load" 
a forum program with attractive speakers of some particular persuasion 
and thus violate the audience’s confidence in the impartiality of the 
feu^m platform. * Therefore, in the planning of a forum program, 
Apj^ollowing suggestions are helpful; 

(a) If possible take the audience into the planning process. This 
is sometimes done by organizing an inner group consisting of the 
more enthusiastic forum members. When the community group or 
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I neighborhood forum is well established so that people know each 

I other, it has sometimes proved practical to ask the group to select a 

I committee to present the recommendations to the fonim management. 

I (b) The starting point in program building should be the listing 

of general subjects of public interest and current importance. A 
community-wide forum which has the support of the local press can 
get an expression of public preferehce on a tentative list of subjects 
by publishing them and inntipg people to check those they want 
to hear discussed. Or the desires of the potential forum attendants 
can be directly ascertained by mail. 

(c) Wlien the issues to be discussed have been carefully considered 
and listed, then the question of what forum technique will best facili- 
^tate good discussion becomes paramount. If the lecture-question 
method is the only one ordinarily used, as is the case with most of the 
large weekly forums, it is important that only such subjects be chosen 
as can be well presented by this method. The principle of impartial- 
ity 13 not properly served in program planning by simply scheduling 
speakers of widely differing vlfews or philosophies. A controversial 
subject should be discussed by speakers who differ fundamentally. 

For e.xample, if the general subject “The New Deal” is selected for 
^ discussion by the lecture-question method, it is not sufficient that one 

speaker who is for or against it be presented, ^o assure impartialitv, 
this subject should be discussed by at least two speakers— one an 
avowed supporter of New Deal poUcies,. the other known to oppose 
V* Deal. In this case, there are two major positions against 
the New Deal, a conservative and a radical opposition. To Sure 
well-rounded presentation of this subject both of these positions 
should be heard in the presence of, those who support the New Deal. 

1 .• conducts a diversified program, with audiences of 

diffwent sizes, finds it easier to arrange for impartial presentation of 
various subjects by uaing^several different forum techniques. In any 
case, the lecture-panel method can be used by most forums, and it 
provides for an immediate expression of differing opinions on the plat- 
form. The forum debate or symposium is frequently used to assure 
an impartial discussion of a controversial subject. 

Use of Lecture-Panel Method 

-THE straight panel-^^ussion method was introduced by Prof. 
Harry Overstreet. Without set speecnea a small group of qualified 
pei^s discuss a given subject among themselves before an audience 
as if the audience were not present. It is a sort of informal discussion 
group composed of students of the subject perfor ming before an 
audience. The lecture-panel method combines the Overstreet panel 
^ _ idea with the lecture-question forum technique. 
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A speaker with special qualifications of study and experience is 
given from 30 to 50 minutes to develop his subject in the form of a 
prepared address. Surrounding the speaker is a panel composed of 
from 3 to 6 persons, preferably those who are familiar \^*ith that subject 
but holding different views on it. Some of the members of the panel 
will be in agreement with the speaker, while others are chosen because 
of their disagreement or even militant opposition to his views. Fol- 
lowing the address, the members of the panel question the speaker and 
each other, state their own xiews, add factual data, attack the logic 
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of the speaker or his supporting evidence. An hour may he devoted 
to the panel. The panel members surround the speaker on the plat- 
form, seated *at tables in a V-shaped position or semicircle. (See 
above.) Depending on the people serving on the panel, the subject, 
and the speaker, the time may used to understand the speaker on 
some major points, or to pursu^^he essence of the subject, merely 
using the address as a starting point. 

When the panel period has elapsed, 20 minutes remains for audience 
questions. The members of the audience may direct questions to the 
speaker or to any member of the panel. In this way, a controversial 
question is viewed from many angles, and attacked by different typms 
of minds in the same evening. Whenever possible, it b advantageous 
^ to put well-known local people on the panel. The very fact that a 
local bank president and some local radical are announced os ^rtici- 
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pnting on the name, program e^jinces the interest of the comnumitv- - 
in tlic forum. - The citizens niu\not krww tlie 'speaker, but :they 
|)rnbubly do know their local people on the panel - - ' 

* Important Technical Details x 

TO ASSL KE interesting and successful^ forums for large audiences 
(from 1,000 to 3,000) it is of great impoi^unce that certain technical 
details be cni'efully planned. 

Publk-addrm The public-nddrtjss system is an indispen- 

sable aid to successful large forum managenient. The first require- 
ment of a good forum is that all persons in the hnll hear all the speakers 
with utmost ease. Therefore, the technique of using the 'public 
address system must ho clearly understood by the speakers in ad- 
vance J^microphones must be properly placed, wires checked and 
tested so that the program puns off smoothly so far as this technical 

aspect is' concerned. It is still necessary to make sure that speakers , 

and members of panels know how to talk into a microphone, realize 
the importance of not damaging the instrument, and understand how 
to pitch the voice to get the best results. ' 

T entilatum, heat, and light. — V^entilation in the hull is esserftial to 
the success of the forum as it is to any public meeting. Planning for 
proper air circulation in advance is thedutyof the forummanagement. 

Light and heat also go to make for technical improvement of tin; 
forum. It is well to avoid glaring lights, and e.speciully to make 
sure that the footlight barrier is not permitted to separateThe speaker 
from the audience. It goes without. saying that an overheated or 
underheuted auditorium interferes with the comfort and therefore the 
receptivity of the audience. Many an otherwise well-planned foKum 
meeting hp^-been ruined by t)u| neglect of the management to cAk 
.carefully on these technical detail^. ^ ^ 

liming. The timing of the various parts of the program is a 
technical matter of primary iniportai^ to the speaking program itself. 

A time schedule should be worked out in advance. The speaker 
should be carefully instructed, and then the chairman should adhere 
to the plan. It is a good plan to supply each speaker and ihember 
of the p%^el with a written statement regarding timing, the use of 
the microphones, and any important element in the planned program. 

In most forums, the timing schedule is briefly outlined to the.audiencc 
m the introduction of the program so that everyone knows in advance 
Vhat time. is allotted to the speakers. If this is done, there is no 
misunderstanding of the purposes and function of the cljoirman, 

^ shouM it be necessary to call a speaker on time. \ ’ 

• A lecture-panel forum program should be restricted to about 2 
hours, that being the general period of time duriifg which good atten- 

» 8 tudel|pker. J. W. Th® American Wey. New York, McOnw-HUl Book Co.. IBM, pp. a3-«4' 
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tion can b© expected. Somewhere in the program, for example, at 

the end of tlie main address, an opportunity for audience rela.xation 
ought to given. 

A qljeation'period ought to be definitely limited. If there is. a good 
deal of interest and still many unanswered questions, the people go 
away looking forward to the next forum instead of being exhausted 
by the one they have just attended. Sometimes a particularly 
provocative speaker will stimul«e such interest and invite such a 
volley of questions tbaV the chaimiah will be reluctnptrtft terminate 
the discussion at the appointed time. The importnnco'tu the speaker 
and the difficulty of arranging his reappearance nniy rnnke the exten- 
sion of time quite justifiable. But in such a case, the ehairmanrwill 
wisely make a break in the meeting to permit the withdrawal of those 
who wish to or must leave. , I 

The after-forum receptions for visiting speakers are often popular 
events in the season's schedule. The discussion enthusiasts and 
strong forum supporters ns well specialists in the subject under 
discussion will a'ttend these infoh^ affairs .-to meet the speaker 

personally and perhaps. to cany forward a short informal discussion 
period. 

' Handling the Question Period 

WITH large audiences it is qiiite difficult to maintain interest while 
questions are being asked from the floor which cnnnot.be. heard. 
Frequently, the questioner' cannot be seen, and if the question takes 
2 or 3 minutes the audience becomes restless and the question period 
is dull.' 

It is interesting to an audience to hear and see one of their number 
while putting a question. This can be planned for by placing a micro- 
phone on a table or stancf in the center of the room or at front of the 
platform, and requiring that persona desiring to ask questions or 
make remarks^o to the microphone where they can he heard and 
seen. Delays in reacliing the microphone can be avoided if the chair- 
man will recognize three or four persons in order at one time. In 
certiin audiences this procedure encourages the exliibitionists and 
‘.‘speaker-baiters” and discourages questions from honest seekers 
too retiring to come forward. However, the development of the 
kind of self-reliance and independence necessary to make this type 
of procedure successful ought to be one function of the open forum. 

When the hall is very large and unsuitable either for questions to 
be addressed from the questioner’s seat or from a microphone, it is 
frequent practice to call ' for ^vritten questions to be sent to the 
chairman. This method has the advantage of niaking the question 
period more balai^ced, because it enables the chairman to select the 


best questions and to address them somewhat equally to the various 
speakers and panel members. This method also prevents a particu- 
larly loquacious person from monopolizing time in the attempt to 
put across his own point under the guise of asking a question. 

Speeches From the Audience 

IN ADDITION to permitting the audience to ask questions of the 
speakers, some forums provide time for a number of short speeches 
by members of the audience. In some forums this period is the high 
point of the evening. In order to give all points of view a chance 
to be heard, the chairman gives the floor to members of the audience 
who announce themselves as being of one particular persuasion in 
rotation. For example, if the subject is one *t)n which three main 
points of view have been expressed, the chairman sees to it that each 
one of these views gets equal opportunity for expression on -the part 
of members of the audience. In large halls, it is good practice to 
divide the place into sections, and call for both questions and remarks 
in each section so that all parts of the audience are recognized. 

A tinrie limit of 1 to 3 minutes is put on such speeches from the 
floor, and the speaker is required to keep to the subject of the eve- 
ning. Sometimes, the audience insists on extending the time of a 
particularly able or popular speaker from their midst, but as a rule 
the chqhTnan must keep the speaker within the time limit set. 

When the audience speech period is included in the forum program, 
the main speaker is usually allotted 5 or 10 minutes to summarize 
his position in the light of what has been said by members of the 
audience. 

find 

SOME .open fomms are plagued to a certain extent by people who 
may be listed somewhat as follows: 

(а) EgcHcentric expressionists who find great personal release 
in saying something in every meeting, being seen, and 
participating. ' 

(б) The utopianist who eagerly seizes etety opportunity to 
apply his cure-all plan as the solution to every problem'. 

(c) The “voice of experience’" who must preface his questiop 
with a long recital of his personal achievements and special 
experience. 

(d) The mud^dlehead^ questioner who simply cannot make his 
. question clear, or perchance, who fails to understand the 

discussion of the evening. 

As a forum grows to be an institution, borne of these people may 
become permanent appendages. Tte chainnan can expect to see 




them eagerly seeking an opportunity to ask a question almost every 
session, and the audience too soon learns to spot them. In order to 
protect the interests of the mass of the audience, it is necessary to 
prevent “cranks” and “time-wasters” from imposing upon their 
fellow's. This is not an easy task. It is one of those problems which 
require skilled work on the part of the chairman. The presence ‘ \ 

of such people at public forums is one good reason for continuing the 
same chairman with a given audience as long as possible. It may be 
. added in passing that ta lk ati v e “t ime-wasters” are not always 

{ “r adicals.” 

\ ~ • 

Audience coopf ration.— Of first iniportaiu’o in dealing with cranks 
and time-wasters is audience understanding and cooperatioi). The 
chauman of an “open” forum should not nrbit^uily stifle discussion. 
When the audience is acquainted wdth the rules of discussion and in 
symj^athy with such rules for well-ordered meetings, the chnirman is 
on safe ground in enforcing them. But care must be taken in cutting . ^ 
off anybody when he is within the general rules laid dowm. The 
audience is quick to discern any unfair act of a chairman, or any 
attempt to suppress amember-of the audience. Such rules should be 
made, understood, and approved by the audience as will enable the 
chairman to prevent “cranks” or “ time-.w'asters ” from infringing on 
the rights of the group. With a definite procedure and audience 
famiharity with it, the chairman has assurance of audience coopera- 
tion when it is necessary to apply the rules to some member of the 
audience. 

Recognition . — It is a simple matter for a chairman in a public 
meeting to recognize those Jie chooses and to ignore others. E.\- 
perience of forum chairmen, however, indicates that the arbitrary use 
of the power of recognition in dealing with “cranks” is unwise. It is 
better to give such a person a little time than to prevent him from 
getting the floor in spite of bis obvious precedence over otfiers. His 
use of the floor can be quite easily safeguarded with the aid of audience 
cooperation and reference to the rules.' 

Crank’* questions helpful . — Within practical bounds, the so-called 
“ crank ” questioner adds^some color to a public fonim ; for after all he 
represents a reality in group life. Many times the “crank” questions 
which bob up with such regularity at forum meetings serve the pur- 
pose of giving the speaker an opportunity to deal with his subject in 
such a way as to reach a large number in the audience given to 
accel)ting oversimplified answers’ to comple.x problems. A “crank” 
may, aa a matter of fact, represent a goodly body of people by his 
questions. He is considered a “crank”, perhaps, because of his ^ 
persistence and devotion. 






Audience .Democracy 

. TO make tlie forum actually serve the needs of the people of the com- 
.munity is a fundamental objective of any fonim management 
Methods of finding out what the people wtint and testing the effective- 
ness of tlie forum in meeting poblic wants are numerous. They 

demonstrate tlie basic faith of the forum movement in the democrats 
method. 

Questions to be a nsu'ered— By simple questionnaire which can be 
answered quickly while people are waiting for tlie forum to begin or 
during an interml|sion, many problepis which face forum manage- 
ment can be answered. At least, helpful data and information can 
lie collected. College students frequently assist in making surveys 
on questions concerning community needs and interest. The Des 
Moines forurfi mamigement has taken care to e.xpress the results of its 
work m surveys, and to develop its program with tlie help of its 
audiences. Among the questions to be answered are; 

(u) Why do people foil to attend the forums? After a year of 
community-wide forums, the management in Des Moines discovered 
by a survey that 6,789 people wlio attended no forum or 10 percent of 
those included in the stu.dy did not know about the forums. Twenty- 
seven percent (17,508) answering the inquiry stated that they w'crc 
not interested. Another 27 percent were prevented from attending 
by conflicting home duties and emploj-ment hours. Certainly, the 
first two reasons for nonattendanoe could be at least partially met by 
more and better publicity. The people prevented from attending 
forum fheetipgs.because of conflicting occupational demands might be 
served by providing forums at different times of the day, at noon, o'r 
in the afternoon. The business men’s luncheon forum is a popular 
answer to this problem. The afternoon women’s forum is one wav 
to better serve housewives. 

(6) How to run forums better? Wlmt changes to make? Shall 
certain practices be continued? Tli^^ questions in specific form can 
be asked the regular forum audience from time to time. Suggestions 
for changes can bo referred to the audience for decision. For exaAple, 
m the Des Moines forums the following question of forum policy was 
put to the various audiences: “ Do you favor the adoption of the sug- 
gestion to discontinue questions and comments from the audience?” 
(Tills proposal applied only t<^ the community-wide forums of more 
than 1,000 .people.) Permitting such problems of actual forum 
management to be worked out with au^ence cooperation fosters a 
practice of democratic action*and pafticipation. 

(c) \^at do you.think of speakers? Which ones should be invited 
to retuita? Which ones were difficult to understand, uninteresting, 
vague, etc.? Many methods are employed by successful forums to ‘ 
obtain some kind of audience estimation of the vohie of the various 
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speakers and programs. Applause is one indication of audience* 
itppreciation. A novel idea has been tried in one forum which is 
<’alled the audience Th-costoi. ’ Before the meeting heg^ins, an usher 
or some representative of the chairman selects a dozen persons at 
random from the audience and requests their cooperation in giving 
their reactions to the speeches and the question period. These people ^ 
are supplied with mimeographed forms containing items to bo checked 
so that reactions can be recorded as the meeting progresses. The 
copies are collected by the forum management to be used as guides 
to program improvements. 

Surveying Public Opinion 

TIIK public forum is not tuily a medium by which the people may 
come to a better understanding of public affairs, l)ut may be used 
to some extent as a means for survejnng public opinion on questions 
discussed. | 

Before and after When a dialogue or debate forum 

is presented on a clearly controversial question, audience opinion and 
change of opinion can be recorded in the following manner; A 3 by 
5 card is passed out to the audience as the people enter the hall. It 
is divided into tw*o parts, one marked, “before", the other “after.” 
The question is briefly stated under both headings, and squares set 
off to indicate the position of the forum member as (1) in favor of 
the proposition, (2) opposed to it, or (3) insufficiently informed to 
express an opinion. The “before " side is checked before the meeting, 
thus e.xpressing the point of view or lack of it in advance of the 
discussion. The “after" section is checked when the meeting is 
finished, thus displaying the position of the mernhers of the audience 
in the light of the discussion. The results of such a survey of forum 
opinion and shifts in opinion nmke e.xcellent publicity for the forum, 
increase the interest of the speakers and panel in giving the clearest 
and best statement of their views, and are valuable to political repre- 
sentatives in more accurately understanding public opinion on cur- 
rent issues. 

Survey meetings.— Y ovum meeti%s entirely devoted to expression 
of audience views on various public questions can be intensely inter- 
esting as well as of value to all agencies interested in gaining an 
accurate picture of public opinion. Editors of local papers, political * 
leaders, or teachers of social sciences may be asked to submit a list 
•of pertinent public questions for such a forum. Such questions should 
deal wdth subjects which had been discussed during the forum season. 
Depending on the number of questions, the chairman alldts a pro- 
portionate amount of tune to each. Qualified speakers pro and con 
may be selected in advance to summarize their positions in brief 
statements followed by questions from the audience. Or the time ' 
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may be given to members of the audience to put their views. Blanks ' 

stating the issues can then be filled in by the members of the audience. I 
It is essential in such blanks to provide for people who do not feel 
qualified or ready to state a definite opinion. 

Such survey meetings' are. best conducted in the small neighbor- 
hood forums, and toward the end of a season of solid discussion on 
currei4 questions. It should be clear to the forum and to the publi( 
that in recording such opinions, the public affairs forlim remair^^ 
neutral, and does not become in any sense an “action” organization. 

^vdyjonim svrt'ey— One of the most interesting projects in adult 
civic education is promoted by the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco. It conducts regular luncheon forums once a week al 
wbicli speakers of note, representing all sorts of views are j)resented 
'These meetings are broadcast over the radio. In addition to this 
activity which ser\’es to maintain the interest of a large membership, 
the club undertakes to study a number of public problems each year 
using the informal discussion method, panel discussion, and sympo- 
sium. The members sign up for special work in the subject of greatest 
interest to them. At the end of the season a dozen or mOre surt'ev- 
forum committees produce reports, These reports attempt to state 
as clearly and fairly as possible the prevalent views, important issues, 
and arguments on the subjects oliosen for study. They also record 
the opinions of the members of the groups. As many as five or sT\ I 
hundred persons are thus engaged in definite study and discussion 
during the year. This forum is an important guide to public opinion 
in San Francisco. 

^ How to Stimulate Study and Reading 

THE public affairs forum as a medium of adult education is not 
limited in its influence to the particular meetings it sponsors. The 
byproducts which produced as a result qf the forum program are 
worth noting. Foi*ums should stimulate the reading of books, new’s- 
papers, and magazines dealing with public questions, history, eco- 
nomic and political theory , etc. The natural stimulation which a good 
forum produces can be made more effective if the forum management 
will give definite attention to. nurturing the interest of the forum 
audience in further study. 

Bibliographies . — Book lists and magazine references can be com- 
piled either by the forum management or by the local librarian at 
the request of the forum to he distributed in connection with the 
discussion meetings. It is valuable just to list such and maga- 
zine articles, but greater response to the list will be gained if each 
book or article is briefly described as to conteqt and approach. Ma- 
terial presenting all views on the subjects should be included in such 
li 9 ts. 
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Library exhibits— To gain the cooperation and interest of local 
librarians is of great importance to the public forum. Attractive 
book displays can be arranged dealing \\-ith the subjects being dis- 
cussed in the forums. •Visual exhibits on certain subjects which por- 
tray graphically certain facts or material can be posted in libraries, 
schools, chambers of commerce, and labor temple buildings, and other 
places where numbers of people gather. The libi^afv offers a real 
source of assistance to the comiiiunity fonim. Not only does this 
sort of educational exhibit serve the need of the forum audience, but it 
publicizes the forum and builds community interest and attendance. 

Organization group- discusithms—}sU\ny civic, labor, and seniisocial 
organizations have small study discussion groups or would form such 
If the suggestion were made. Some piiblic affairs forums make it a 
point to stimulate buch study groups to carry on public investigation • 
in line wnth the fonim program. The Chicago Forum has been par- 
ticularly successful in getting numerous study clubs organized i^dthin 
varaous organizations which cooperate with it. These group study 
discussions hot only advance the general understanding of the prob- 
lems handled in the public fonim,*but they are effective in creating 
commimity-wnde cooperation wth the forum, and publicity concern- 
ing It m organizations. Such organizations as the League oj Women 
Voters, Federation of rnirersity Women, university alumni associa- 
tions, neighborhood recreational groups, racial and cidtural dubs, and 

youi^ organizations arc helpful agencies for advirncing the forum 
program. 

Heading circ/e«.- -Some forums find it a successful ai«l to forum 
work to organizb rending circles to read and discuss certain books 
dealing with subjects under dLscussion. This typh of activity is par- 
ticularly good for the rural community. A smaU discussion group 
may ‘Spend a profitable series of meetings reading a book and discuss- 
ing its contents chapter by chapter. 

Forum publications . — Through forum magazines or bulletins much 
can be done to promote individual and group study of pi^ilic ques- 
tions m which a fundamental interest has . been' aroused. Book 
reviews and articles dealing with interesting material are helpful to 
the average citizen. 

Book displays ai the jorum . — Some forums set up attractive book 
displays and magazine exliibits at the rear of the forum hall. Some 
even take orders for books, sell pamphlets, and offer discounts 
obtainable from publishers by cooperative ordering. Newspaper 
cUppings on "spot news events” can be attractively mounted and 
displayed in connection with a forum meeting. 

Increasing atien^nce ai eiuining schools.— The- forum is an effec- 
tive means for stimulating adult interest in further study either .in 
evening school classes or university extension programs. Proper 


announcements of available opportunities are frequently made in 
the forum meeting, or posted on a forum bulletin board. Certainh , 
the forum should promote general public interest in such classes as; 
Public speaking, liistory of political thought, economics, and relntcil 
subjects.. The fact that an appalling number of American adults 
are lacking in even the essentials of an elementary education mako> 
it desirable and important that the public forum promote adult 
education in all its forms. If the community-wide discussion of 
public affairs is to be successful, a concentrated effort must be made 
to equip the masses of citizens wth a working grasp of the tools of 
thought. 

Promoting Adult Civic Education 

THE public fonim should not be merelv a means for contributin': 
to adult education, but an active force in the community fostering 
the whole adult civic education movement. The following sug- 
gestions are illustrative of what can be done; ^ 

Junior Jorums}— Citizen groups influenced by the public forum 
such as the parent-teacher orgaiyzations can be effective in urging 
the use of the forum technique intthe teaching of civics and current 
events in the secondary schools. The junior forum is a training 
ground for the adult forum. The future citizens who will be respon- 
sible for the future conununity-w ide forum program ought to be trained 
in the fonun method, and encourjiged to use. this means of constantly 
preparing themselves for citizenship. The direct participation of 
young people on panels and in symposium discussion forums trains 
them os future members of public forums. The rfatural interest of 
the parents in the work of their children may be a bridge for trans- 
ferring these young people from their present position of apathy 
concerning public questions to ata active attendance at public forums. 

Elrpkhning adult ano education . — The public forum should assist 
directly in creating public understanding and sympathy for the 
forum by sending qualifled speakers to organizations of all kinds to 
explain the need for adult civic education programs. Forum dem- 
onstrations offer practical means for explaining the function and 
technique of the public forum. More and more, oi^anizations are 
opening their convention programs and conferences to the trained 
forum leader to demonstrate the public forum approach to civic 
problems. 

Conjerences and- institutes . — Some forums promote in addition to 
weekly or monthly forum meetings, week-end conferences and insti- 
tutes. These meetings are especially attractive to educators, aociiil 
•workers, ministers, publicists, etc. They may coordinate the work 
of community oi^ganizatipns, and organize support for the program 
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of adult civic education. Such conferences enable the delegates or 
participants to make a more prolonged investigation and study of a 
given theme or subject by scheduling a series of forums and informal 
discussion groups covering 2 or 3 days. They popularize the adult 
civic education movement in the community. 

Radio broadcasting . — This field is pioneer territory for public 
forum adult educatioh. Experimentation is now being planned 
with the recognition, that the radio jnedium requires the use of dif- 
ferent techniques than the public meeting. The Town Hall in New 
\ ork is on a national hook-up with its regular forum program. Plans 
are beiogmade to experiment with forum broadcasting in Washington, 
D. C., in connection wth the Washington Tomi Hall Forum. While 
the radio is not a substitute for the public meeting where people may 
mingle and have opportunity to express' themselves, it has a real 
function in adult civic education. Certainly, the radio can promote • 
popular understanding of the fonim and its importance, and help to 
stimulate the formation of forums everywhere. It is also a means for 
giving publicity to the local forum program and building attendance. 

Newspaper publtaty.—Of primaiy' importance is the establishment 
of good newspaper cooperation with the forum movement. When it 
is undierstood by the editors and publishers that every increase in 
public interest in current affairs is reflected in a wider reading of the 
daily press, more space and attention will be given to all fonim and 
adult education efforts. There Is no reason why these activities should 
not receive the same attention from the newspaper world eventually 
that sports, music and drama, and society are now given. In Des 
Moines the newspapers have enthusiastically backed the forums, 
and have given much space to reporting the events, even to the point' 

of printing some of the outlines used by leaders to guide disctission 
groups. 

Motion Picture Forums 

IT IS not necessary that the forum 'limit itself to the speaking 
medium. Adult education, and for that matter all education, ought 
to be active in developing the effective use of all modern mediums 
of cDnTmunication. Public affairs can bo made as interesting and ' 
e.xciting as a Mickey' Mouse picture . Indeed . the same anrr. nf 
nique used by the animat^ cartoon may be used to clarify public 
issues. Factual data on wliicli basis any good discussion must rest, 
can be portrayed to an avenge audience much more effectively 
through pictiues than by straight speaking. As motion pictures are 
developed for use in education, they should be appropriated for 
public fonims. The motion picture fonmi may then become ‘a tech- 
nique primary importance on a par with or even more important 
than many of the other techniques listed in this chapter. For 


example, suppose we want to discuss a subject like “Imperialism.’’ 
A 15 or 20 minute picture can give us the facts in a graphic as weU n> 
interest-sustaining manner, showing the different spheres of influence 
of imperialist control, trade relations between the imperialist power 
and its colony or possession, population, structures of administration, 
etc. Following such an informative and stimulating picture, the 
audience may then proceed with a discussion of the issues involved. 

Or agam, it should be feasible to produce a one-reel panel discussion 
in which local audiences in rural communities and small towns could 
view outstanding students of various subjects not only discussing an 
issue, but picturizing the contents of their remarks as they go along. 

Pertinent to the eventual development and popularization of this 
technique we face two needs; (1) A vast increase in the attendance at 
public forums so that the production of such films will be practical, 
and (2) recognition by producers that they are dealing with a highly 
specialized educational problem and that such films must stand the 
test of merit in exactly the sense in which textbooks muSt now win 
approval in a competitive market. 

Conclusion ^ ^ 

WE HAVE attempted in this chapter to state briefly some helpful 
suggestions for the forum management in conducting successful edu- 
cational forums. Many of these ideas have been in use by numerous 
forums; others represent the experlmantation of only one forum 
The Office of Education will continue to collect material and will dis- 
seminate it in answdr to specific inquiries, or in special bulletins from 
time to time. The forum is of such primary significance to public 
adult education, that the United States Office of Education feels justi- 
fied in promoting its use as a regular fun(;tion of State and local 
departments of education in meeting community needs. 
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Chapter V • A Nation-wide Program of Forums 


Proposed: A 3-year ei peri mental program —Responsibilities: 
local and Federal -Obstacles: I low to surmount them-Xn- 
tioncd unity — Economy. 


EMERGENCY relief project involving the organization of 
^public-forum demonstration centers in not to exceed 10 States 
was approved on November 8, 1935, and an appropriation for a trial' 
period was made for this purpose. The project provides for the com- 
bination of professional forum leaders and relief workers in a program 
of public-discussion meetings on questions of political, economic and 
social significance. 

The program, starting in February 1936, will be managed and 
organized in the various centers by the public, education authorities, 
and the meetings 'will, in most cases, be held in the public-school 
buildings easily accessible to the people in each vicinity. How’cver, 
meetings may be scheduled in places which prove most convenient 
to the people. Leaders and the schedule of subjects for discussion 
will be selected exclusively by the local S^iithorities. 

The centers w'ill be selected to exhibit the operation of public forums 
m different kinds of communities. In some cases the attempt will 
be made to discover the feasibility of managing forums in a district 
including both urban and rural communities. In other cases strictly 
city programs will be promoted. Each venture will exhibit different 
problems and contribute to a comprehensive demonstration of the 
possibilities, techniques, and problems involved in an adult eiric 
education program for the United States. 

Cooperation of libraries, ifewspapers, and other agencies W'ijl be 
sought by the school authorities engaged in managing the.se demon- 
stration centers. The forum meetings will, be free to the public and 
so scheduled that tlie citizens in a given community wrill^ave two or 
more opportunities to join with groups discu^ing the same general 
subject. The local authorities will be free to sponsor a few large 
lecture-panel foruihs in connection with the program, but in the main 
the project is based essentially upon the organization of neighbor- 
hood forum meetings under expert leadership. These neighborhood 
forums are exp^ted to be small enough tir*permit the maximum 
expression of opinions and inquiries on the part of the audience. Such 
grou^ will - possibly sv^age approximately 60 or 75 persons per 
meeting. The organization of very small informal discussion groups 
under volunteer leaders will be encouraged. 
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Although these demonstration centers will be subject to some of th 
limitations of emergency enterprises, tliey will represent a distin( t 
step toward a national forum and adult civic education movement 
tlmough the agency of public education. The program provides iij 
the demonstration centers for the cultivation of hardy democracy in 
the same way that agricultural experiment stations are centers for 
the cultivatio'n of better crops. 

Proposed: A 3- Year Program 

THIS experimental forum program to be launched in a few centeis 
should be a stepping stone to a more thorough-going demonstration 
plan. Following the precedent of agricultural experiment stations, 
there should bo established within 3 years about GO forum demonstni- 
tion centers. In the first year approximately 20 of these “experiment 
stations” for civic enlightenment should be developed. These 20 
would require about 200 forum leaders. Communities and theFedeml 
Government should share the expense in this experimental period. 
The second year the forum program, with a demonstration center in 
each State, would require approximately 400 leaders. With the 
operation of 60 centers employing 600 leaders in the third year the 
experimental period might be considered at an end. 

Theh, as rapidly as trained leadership could be made available, the 
forum program could be spread into every city, town, hamlet, and 
rural district on a permanent basis^ Within a decade 10,000 able 
leaders could be at work ii^the Nation’s systems of education guiding 
-a process of free inquiry into public problems. Tens of millions'of 
citizens could take part regularly in adult civic education through 
public forums. 

Does this seem an unrealizable dream? Then we have only to look 
to Sweden where a plan somewhat similar already enrolls a great per- 
centage of the population. 

As in Sweden, national and local units would finance a fair share of 
the permanent program of mass adult civic education. 

Responsibilities: Local and Federal 

WHAT would the local commimity do in carrying forward this plan 
for public forums? What would the Federal Government do? 

Actual administration of the -community public forum program 
would be in the hands of local education authorities. They would 
select leaders. They would decide on subjects for discussion. They 
would plan meetings. The same autonomy that now exists in tlic 
^ management of public schools would govern forums. Such autonomy 
should be guaranteed in any long-time program. The experimental 
period would help to discover the practicable ways to provide this 
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jxuarantee. Of course, there will be other forums privately controlled 
and operated just as there are private schools and universities. 

- The Federal Government, operating through the Office of PMucn- 
tion which Congress created “to promote education”, would aid the 
development of civic education tlmougb forums in various ways; 

First, by allocating to local agencies through State departments of 
education funds for promoting forums. Once the funds were allotted 
the local agency would become responsible for selection of leaders and 
operation of the program. 

Second, the. Office of Education would aid by holding conferences 
of leaders to discuss common problems, supply expert consultant 
service to local centers upon request, prepare and publish documents 
reporting successful innovations and helpful suggestions, and publish 
bibliographies of reference materials. The Office of Edxication would 
also promo^ leader institutes, radio forums, and e.xperinient in the 
use of motion pictures for forum discussion. 

Third, the Office of Education would study and record the results 
of operation of forums, thus making 'possible the constant revision 
and refinement of plans in the light of facts deterinined through re- 
search. In short, the Office of Education would itself become a 
veritable “discussion center”, bringing together, interpreting, and 
disseminating the best practices in this new educational mechanism 
for the development of civic enlightenment. 

Obstacles and How to Surmount Them * 

IN THE previous paragraphs there has been outlined the emergency 
and the proposed 3-year demonstration plan for forums and the re- 
spective responsibilities of local and Federal agencies. What are the 
obstacles and objections to such a program? « 

First will come the objection that such a program will mean the 
c,xtension of objectionable Federal control over a learning process. 
This is an important problem. But it does not defy solution. Tech- 
niques by which the Federal Government may promote the^mprove- 
ihen^'xd phf^gflg^ American life and yet leave administrative control 
in the hands otlocal agencies' have been worked out by experience 
over a long period of years. Through the Office of Education the 
Government has very effectively promoted* vocational education with- 
out exercising objectionable Federal control of vocationaPschools. 
While there are doubtless some, details of this program which may be 
improved, the pattern wliich it has established for Federal and State 
cooperation has proved to be exceptionally satisfactor/, and it readily 
lend^itself to cooperative readjustments. 7 

The experimental approach is another guaranteh. If, despite the 
safeguards previously described, difficulties of any kind ajise, it is 



Doniocrflcy on tli6 otiicr qssuiiips tliut onp jj^'ts tlic iu*ros8iiry ' 
loliesion and collective coop^ition tlirou<2:li a process of freo and 
frequent ndjustment.to the coiPscioiis'ponlsaiid objectives^f the many. 

giving equal rights to minorities ahd majorities in advocating and 
promoting their respective proposals, democracy aims to hrin<»- the 
dissenters into the orbit of national unity. It does this bv j)roniising 
the minoHty the right to persuade thetnajority of people to agn'o with 
the minority. In return it insists that the minority shall abide by the 
rule of the majority in the development of the'nationalirrogrnm. 

Experience has shown that there can be unity without 'ilnaniijjjty 
of opinion ; that there ^n "be. law and order and yet vital differences 
on what kind of law anyhow to maintain order. 

Eorums c(»ntribute greatly to the realization of national unity in 
iiecordance with the tlemoe'ratie way. They associate the people of ■ 
(he ouniinnnity with vastly differing views on ini])ortaiit and eoti- A 
Iroversial issues in a cnreful consideration- of common affaii-s. 

One of the first steps toward social disintegration which ends in 
chaos or dictatorship is the breakdown of the community into warring 
factions which increasingly find no opportunity 'to face each other. 
The leaders of each faction play upon the fears and prejudices of ^licir 
members to, develop a hatred. of all people with differing opinions. 
Eventually this hatred breaks out in violent clashes, increasing 
attempts at suppression, and hnnlly a move to outlaw ^11 people who 
disagree with the dominant faction.. This means the end of national 
unity on any free basis. 

Economy 

WILL niass education through forums constitute a new, ovcnvhelm- ' 
ing buf^^ on Federal and local fipancos? To operate good forums - 
will requVs^funds. That is true. The cost w'ill be small compared 
to the afno^t we spend on roads or national defense. But who 
among us wo\ld care to travel on the best of roads through our 
country if it wyre no longer a Nation of free, shlf-govem ing people? 
\Vho among us.wdll defend the theory 'that we can remain free^ffless 
en masse we pay the price of freedop, which is the effort to ^lieve 
genuine, widespread civic enlightenment? Funds for forums will help 
U3 maintain that freec^ we prize more liighljr^an any other national 
treasure. It is a price worthy of the purchase. 

The economic depression has caused Americans losses running into 
the billions. The blight it spi^d wdll affect many homes for a life- 
time. Could forums- save us at least some of these* terrific costs? 
There is reason to believe they could. Wrong decisions in national, 
State, and local elections cost untold ihillions. Public forums on a’ 
Nation-w'ide basis would be on excellent investment if they saved us 
only 10 percent of the cost of wrong decisions. Their contribution 
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to efficient and wise government would repay many times what wo 
would have to spend to support adequate national civic education. 

Wliat greater task lies before the educational system than that-nf 
supplying the facilities by* wliich citizens in general may become well 
enough informed to make democracy work? IMiether Americ.in 
democracy succeeds and progressively improves/ or fails and ulti- 
mately disappears, depends very largely upon how much understand- 
ing of our common problems cun be diffused among the people. Our 
form of government can work only wdicn those with whom political 
f)ower is lodged (the people) know how to make it work. 

Today millions of citizens who left the educational process in the 
age - of horse-and-buggy transportation are faced with problems 
involving airplanes and streamlined motor transportation. People 
W'ho stopped serious study when America owed a hugQ debt to Europe 
are now faced with tlie problem of Europe’s owing a huge debt to u> 
Those who lived on farms when theysUidied civics in high school now 
live in great vities and face the new civic problems that exist in cities 
Citizens are asked to know about housing, social-securitv plans, 
Federal relief, balancing budgets stated in terms of billions, and other 
similar public problems which were unheard of only a few' j’oars ago. 
And present birth rates indicate a distinct increase in future years in 
the proportion that our adult population bears to the total population. 

How can citizens exercise intelligent control through democratic 
processes e.xcept by returning to an educational process which is 
geared to fit the new' needs for understanding, and wiiicli is organized 
to give the masses a practical opportunity to share their views and 
the facts in a search for the human w'elfare? 

The- question wliich this booklet attempts to answer in part is: . 
How can we make democracy mrk? The answ er it proposes is: We can 
make democracy- work ij a large' proportion oj as know enough about 
public afairs. We can gain the necessary understanding iJ we unll build 
the educational Jacilities which to discover this understanding Jor 
ourselves, ' ■ ■ 
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Bibliography on Discussion Meetings 


As Developed In Open Forums, Panels, and Discussion 

Groups 

THIS bibliography presents a short list of a'miotated refereiices (jri discussion 
meetings, their value and techniques in open forums, panels, and conferences. 
^ References to their use in the schools have been included also. 

Values and Techniques of Discussion Groups 

I Adams, Lucy W . The Talk of the Town. .ToiirnaLof Adult Induration, 4.00- 
64, January 1932. 

Describ6s Iho forniul intprchanjjc of conrorn the world’s afTnirs, usiniir the branch libraries 

as places of discussion The plan wasst.irte<l in Ciilifornia by the Talifornjji asstacialior ofntliilt educa- 
tion. Discussion proups at U)s Anpelos are piven us illustraiion. 

Bowm'AN, Le Ro^ C. How to Ix'ad Discussion. A Guide for the Lse of Grcinp 
Leaders. New York, The Womans Press, 1934. 31 p. 

Pras6nts asimpIiOed sVat4?nient of th6 valucof discussion mcthotls, the job of the leader (characteristics, 
participation, etc \ preparation for meetinps, and peneral rules for conductinp meetings. Intervals 
between meetings, an<l ptissible pitfaljs. A valuable manual for l>epinning groups. 

Discussion-Group Ix'Ading. Lo.s Angelos, California State department of educa- 
tion, n. d. 4 p. iniineograplicd. ^ 

(General remarks on i»rocedurc and leadership. One of a series of four leaflets on workers’ edumtion 

Klliott, H. S. The Process of Group Thinking. New York, The Association 
Pn‘88, 1928. 225 p. 

,l)iscu.sses the psychological pr<K*esses between group relation.s with an emphasison discits.sinn grouixs 
Bibliography. 

Fanrler, Thomas. Dieciission Methods for Adult Groups. New York, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1934. 149 p. 

Describes what actually lakes place in the forum or discu.'^slon groups, the methods used, criteria 
for evaluating success of methods; especially for group leaders, tochers, and siipervlebra of adult 
^ education. » 

GfifAHAM, Gladys M. Discussion Method and Speech Training. «Iournal of 
Adult Education, 4:404-8, October 1932. 

Presents the subjects of discussion and discussion methixls in their relation to public speaking. 
Thinks that "sophistiCHted platform speakers find it oigiyemely difficult to adjust themselves to con- 
ference methods.” 

Handlx)ok for Raders of Parent. Education Groups in Emergency^ Education 
Programs. Prepared under the direction of the advisory committee on 
•emergency education programs of the National Council of ^Parent Education, 
in cooperation with the Office of Education . . . New York City, National 
Council of Parent Ed\ication, 1934. 60 p. 

Valuable to leaders of any type of dlscasslon group, giving information on the preparation of emergent 
leaders, organltation t^J^groups, development of pfhn.s for Rroup study, for selection and use of materiala 
, for slucliy group meetings, etc. AppendUes give subject^ for discussion and bibliographies. 

Hayes, Cecil B. The American Lycc}mi — its history an«< contribution to 
education. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1932. 72 p. 

(U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, no. 12.) ^ 

The town lyoeams provided the people of the community with an opi>ortunity for attending **whal 
was virtually an adult (opportunity, perhapcO school'*; in this way the young people of a.oommunity 
hid Ibe chance for valuable schooling. 
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problems; ,u..ests what d^mssion lender, are suptK.e<i ,o do. and of what.dl^iocT^f shn*;; i 

Open Forums 

'!' K Tahle'. Journal of Adult Educati.. 

■)• b l -63, January 1933 

Oescrihes the acliviiies of a dLvussion ttroup at San Pedro CalW durinp iic i / 

•I3,« l)r. JI,,h,,« i;x|.crir„ci,l i„ Adult Kdi.tali.,.,, I„«,ii„,<. „r Inter, .all,,,,:,! 
hdiicalioM ^o«s Bulletin, 9: 12-13, ^November 1933: 

\ '">' fT'ff presentation of the forum etperiment in adult eduralion. and the Carneeiet omomi, „ 
arant to financ* it fora pent«l of 5 years; tells of the speiaker, on this propraiii, the ctiunuies which th, \ 

represent, and further plans of the movement, • »• »‘n, me onuniries which th- t 

* Vu "’a Conducting Forums and Diaciissioris. New York 

1 he Association Press. 1 926. 43 p. 

(troups discussing presentKlay questions. iHtuiled outlines given of progran s 
and procedures, and references for further reading * ^ prograii.s 

IVrum and Discussfbn Groups. (Report of section H) Journal of Adult Educ.t- 
tion, d: 310, June 1929. 

K very brief description of a chain of discussion groups in Florida, the agreement of the members « , 

■ “ 4 "” 

(.RICSBV, R. I. Idcan Uavc a Chance to Grow in De.s Moines. Progressiv, 
Kiliication, II: 283 28^, A'pTThMTly 1^34. ^ ’ 

JlTlllT '"'T buddings ihroughnu, the city to discs, current 

. ^tal. ecnnom|c. and political problems. A grant of money from the Americmn .V^^ctetlorori^ni 
uraiion made the proj(H*t possible, the control resting with the lies MoIdm Riwrii nt fh. >i 

Ulves list of reader, and topic, for the year, and evnluau^ the 

jI^i'qS'"’*^^ iJiscuasi.m Group. Journals of Adult Education, 

An evaluation of the public forum, the Haarlem House discussion group In nanlcular thL, . mm 
munity concern with a genuine function described briefly. P«nieular. this a com- 

Kohn, Hans. The International Aspect of an Adult Education Effort. Insti- 
tute of International Education News Bulletin, 9; 5-7, February 1934. 

An attempt Uj evaliute briefly the Das Molnee experiment of bolding forums for adults In eveninv 

01 lorei^n policy willrMuJt from tboeo aod similar forums. '* 

Leith, Donald M. Implementing Democracy; the Des Moines Forums 
Religious Ldncation, 29: 113^19, April 1934. . 

Presents the "value of open dlecuseioiu in order to gain an understanding of the social «»innn-i<. .n i 

. W plIuu'STceTii'lSl^^ ‘ tbeseetemenuwbicb wmenshteibern 
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Luhie, Reuben L, The Challenge of the Forums; the Story of Ford Hall and the 
Open Forum Movement; a Demonstration in Adult Kducation • * 

Boston, Richard G. Badger, publisher, 1930. 218 p. front., plates, port. 

Makes plain that forum activities are an ihtetral part of the (trowinc adult education movement, 
both in this opuntry and abroad, (lives plans and specifications for buildimr in communities such a 
•houseof enUchtenmenl. tolerance, andcood wiU " This includas jilans for .dartinc community forunus, 
ftnanciDfr them, propram makinp, etc. 

Pruntt, Merle C. New Recriiit.s for .America. .\merican .''chiml Board 
Journal, 87; 14, December 1933. 

A brief but illuminative iiriirle on fomin.s. .lescribinc their idannim:. itie vital iiucsiioiis dt.scussed. 
and their proredure. lieveals reactions to such a iirojecl. Ilie atteud iii.r ;,i the cveiiiiie iiieeliiiL’'. ..aii 
ibe siRDiflcanl features of this form of txmiuuniiiy adult I'diicaiiori 

Our Tomorrow; the Tulsa Public Kvciiing Schools .IVogrtwive K.liicii- 

tion,-ll; 287-88, April-May 1934. 

Describe.s the launching of plan.s for a .serie-s of free ituidic furums in t he Tul.sa putdic eveninir schooLs 
Lisus the subjects of 13 prop-ams. and the siBnificanl features of ■•this nc« and livimm.c tyiie of adult 
education '■ 

Rowden, Dorotht. Open Forums. In .\tufrican Association for .4dult Educa- 
tion: Handbook of Adult Education in the Euited .Statc.s, 1934, pp. 03-69. 

New York, The Association, 60 East For’ty-.seooml Street, 1934. 

Describes the open forum brieOy, Kivmy a list of those now lieinft conduced in various (laris of the 
United States, alphabetically arranged by State and city. 

Spaulding, F. B., and Spaulding, G. A. Giving l<ica< a Cliaucc to Omw in Dcs 
Moinea. Journal of Adult Education, ,j: 277 79, June 1933. 

Describe.-* the forum centers earned on in .schiad l.uildimis in the cvenme, m p,., .Moines Their 
aim is lo give practical education to the men in the street as well a> ttie >tiident.s in tiivli school and , ' 

college: deal.s with condiliun.s, programs, iniil >ubje<ts fur discu.-vsiuo 

hTODEBARKR, John \N . Tin* .Almericaii \\a> . Deiuocract ul Work in the Des 
Moines Furutna * ♦ * New York and Eomloii. Mi tlravv-Hill Hook C.i. 

Inc., 1935. 206 ps 

On aocouDt of the community-wide adult civic education developed in Uie Des* Moines public forums. 
Intended for those '‘interested in improving the American way of makinc social progress”, giving many 
suggestions concerning the work of leaders of forum.s, among others, subjects for tliscussion, instructions 
to paner members, and samples of study guiiles, 

\iETH, Paul H. A New Method with a New Purpose Intonrational Jnnnial 
of Religious Education, 9:18-19, May 1933. • 

m 

Describes the foru m as conducted l>y chiirch«t in tha ntelbod.-s known by some i«* "The Socratic ser- 
mon", the "U-groap discussion method", and "The Jury-panel method " The nieihoda hare been- 
used In the South Congregational Church. New Britain, Conn : Plymout^tongregational Church, 

New Haven, Conn.; and others. 

Panels 

Bedell, Earl L. The Panel Diacussion Metluxl. liulu.strial .Vrts ami Voca- 
tional Education, 22.'203-6, June 1933. 

Presents the possibilities of this tor m of discussion and its value In the -levelopmeni of group thinking 
and group planning. Thinks meeting would be more efflclont If a technique for conducting them could 
be observed . ' 

Cabtwrioht, M. a. The PAntsl. Ji>umalof Adult Education, 6:37—42, January 
1933. 

An enlightening presealalioo of the subject of the panel form of disctis^ioo, especially in its bearing 
on aduft edaoation. Intended as a "flrsi chronicle of a new and probably useful piece of disousaion . 

« UMohixiery." 
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Courtis, Stuart A. Cooperation in Thinking. Progressive Education, lo 
85-88, February 1933. 

The methods and technique of panel discwsions presented. -This new social tool encourattes creai , 
thinking on a cooperative scale, and eliminates those twin hughears of conference.<-passivity on i . 
part of the audience, and eoniiietitive exhibitionism on the iiart of speakers. • 

A Market-place for Ideas. An Exemplification of the Pancl-ciisciission Technic, i„. 
Journal of Adult Education, vol. iv., no. 3, June 1932. p. 240-284 

This Journal has devoted a large part of the issue to the .subject ; topics disou.s.sed are Social value, 
adult e^lucation; education for culture; education for citirenship; uneriiiiloytnem educational ■ 
puitiADce problems; and, otxnjpational e<lucaiion. 

OvKRsTREET, H.aRRY Oil tile Panel. Occupations, 13: 425-27, Feb^rv 19;r., 

.-Ifjo in the Trained Nurse and Haspital Review of Oclolier W;u. De.scrit.es Ibe "gloriOe<l cniivu 
tion- of the panel method of di.scussion. which is an atiempf to reason together iu public, the idea Ism- v 
- come, let us reason together- un.ler the leadership of a chairman. This article is suegeslive for su- i 
leaders, or chairmen of the jianels. .showing how the l>est rtisults may be obtained. 

The Panel .Method of Conducting Discussion. Washington, D. C., Ameritiin 
Association of I nivcrsity Woiiicii, 1933. 4 ]>. mimeographed. 

•Vbrief selling forth of procedure in conducting this lyia? of group di.scussion. 

Conferences 

Bowman, J. Burt. The .\dult Worker s Conference^, International Journal ' f 
Religious Education, 11: 10, 17, February 1935. 

(lives an account of the conference method used in one locahiy as a part of the work of stimulatmc 
interest and activity in religious education. Here the di.scu.ssion methoil was used as a part of the ro - 

ference and an eagerness was shown on the part of those attending to discuss the bearing of religion on 
life problems. 

Hader, J. J. and Li\dema.\, E. C. Dynamic Social Research. New York 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1934. 226 p. 

Detailed analysis of the conforence rommiitee in indasiry. amt the psychological factors entering inn, 
conference methcxt.s timl firocecliire. 

[Jackson, RobeutC.) The Conference .Method in Ediication. Phi Delta Kapim 
17:24-48, XoveiulxT 1934. 

A ' refwt of a .senes of M conferences held by l,amWa chapter of Phi Delu Kappa on theapplitMli.-n 
of the lechnniues an<l devices „f conferen<« leading " Inien.led as u timely aid to such leaders. 

.Sheffielu, a. D. Creative Discussion; a Statement of .Method for Leaders and 
Members of Discussion Cron|,.s. 2nd ed. rev. New York, The .\ssociatioii 

\ Press, 1927. 63 p. 


\ 


-Advocates ts.nferenre method.s rather than debate and .serious study by members. It applies l«.st i» 
\^^lnterested in controversial situatiousfbut the hints to leaders may be used by any leader." 

1. KTederal Board for Vocational Educatio.n. Commercial Eddcatiun 
S^Kv icE. A Manual for Conference Leaders. Prepared for the Laundry Own- 
ers'National .Association. Washington, D. C., The Board, 1926. 53 p. minic- 
ographed. (fts Miscellaneous publication no. 771,) 

Edui^onal procedure .suggested for leaders-maierlals for inslruction. handling men In a cenferems- 
frroup attitudes, and danger points. 

ALBER, Frank. The .Art of Conference. New York, Har|>cr & Bros., 1933. 
305 p. 

Outline- proceiW for directing conlSrenow. with dIgesU of typical conference records given. An 
attempt to show that all conferences. In industry, in education, and in International aflairs, are p-ychn- 
logically the same, and are subject to the same rule* of procedure. 
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Williams, A. P. Conference Procedure in TeachiiiR Vocational AgriciilUire. 
I'se of the Conference in Agricultural Evening Classes, rev. ed. Washington, 
r. S. Government Printing Oflice, 1932. 35 j>. (C. S. Federal Hoard of 

Vocational Education. Hulletin No. 147; Agricult iimf S>rie^ No. 38.) 

t-spe<idlly f'lr use of tu-mer.s in evening sc hools, hut .same prnceiluro may l>e ns<>fl in ilay .sehnols ami 
|iirt-lime .school work. .Suecc.-^ts peneral Hmraclerislics of conferemv |.rtHi.lure. leaihim: hy c(,nfer- 
rr>oe j>rocotlure. anil conference ilevues. 

Discussion Techniques in the Schools 


(jiiarfcrlv .loiirnal 
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\i HLK, I .M’L \\ . I'aiK'l Discussion Mtuhoil in lii^li School 
of rf|KH-ch, 19;534 40, Novcinher 1933. 

•'The injnel dl.s< u.ssion nielhod i.sone hy w hic h 'livcTucnl views arc hrouirhl lotrellicr nml. loarortiiin 
esient. reduced to an iindcrstandiihle l•oIl(•luMoM ' De.scriUs the melho.1 as us,.d in a hiKhsc-hed 
disc-us-sion cla-ss of juniors and seniors; inenlioiis datiuTrs in controversial iniestion.s, and the value of 
iramitu! the risiiic irenerntion in the ims'lmnisni and nieltiods of irroii|) <1 i.scussion in ordi-r ladeveli.|. a 

I hicher technic|ue in constructive understandim: .short hihlioimii.liy given. 

Hkwktt, H. .\. Limits of the Discii-ssion Metlntd. 

104 9, Novemljer 1930. 

.V[>plies in .sch.H.I and college cixsvrnotn. DLscusses the dangers; uses as a ty,K' ca.so the discu,s.sion of 
.he eighteenth amendment, ami has in mind the ilelmte rather tlian the imnel, nr romcl table tjiie, 

1)K Love L. R. nfid Smith, II. H. l)iscus.sioi, Tcclmicnie. School and Societ v, 

33:704-8, May 23, 1931. 

The technii|iies discti.s.srd may l>e u.seil in ila,ssrooms of scIkkiI.s and colleges; ti.se.s tile White House 
Conferences as typical. Ihe.sents material in tahiilated form. 

Ha.vsen, A. O. ni.scussion Techiii(|ue. School and Society, 34: 93-95 ,hilv 18 

1931. ^ , o, 

.A further discu.ssion and reply to the .study by De Ixmg and .>^milh in the Nt.iy a number of this 
(lericKlicBl, in which the author take.s issue with the latter regarding the value of the methiHl. 

Merrill, Dorls Panel Diseu.s.sion in (he High School. Progre.ssive Educa- 
tion, 11: 423-25, Noveinlx-r 1934. 

PeLsoribes her eMieriencw with cliwtses of English in high sr hool. which she thinks were verv sumessful 
•States that t.he panel meth.kl develops honesty in thinking and expression, •■and is one of the most inter- 
eslirip jKissihililies * of nuKl^rn iiUult nn«l spnmdury nJunilion 

The Opim Forum of flio College of the City of New York. Sehm.l and Society 
38: 459. Orfolter 7, 19.33. 

••Any group of students in g.atd stending at the college • • • may Ih> granUsl ,a>rmi.-ssi.m to hold 

meetings m the cnlleee huiltlirks lo (iis<*u;vs mat tors itenimne lo ttilleire iniervsis." 

Pollard, Elizabeth Give Youth DiMcusHion Practice. Educatioiiul Re- 
search Bulletin (Ohio Sffete I’nivcrsity) 13. 148-50, Septeinlier 19, 1934. 

A brief presentation of the advantages of di.sciuwion.s in classroom and young pwiple'a club work and 
the ^ponsihllity we have In training young lawidenot only ns individuals hutiwgrouiwtoiwiriicliwte In 
public ailwirs, and toViojxraie in effective social, economic, and |H.litk«l procedures in our national life. 

Pow EHs, J. Grin and Black, Florence M. Exploring the Panel Method Scien- 
tifically. Progressive Education, 12: 85-88, Fchruary 1935. 

Hives an account of measuring results in i. sevenlh-grade-iianel nieth«,|; describes its ase. and the re- 
^Hons of the children. In social studies classes. Three grouiis wore ased. In 9 r.ler lo find measurable 
comparisons of Iheiianel tlLscusslon method and ihe Moirl'son unit nieihod. 

- % 

Sheffield, Alfred D. Discussion, lAicturc-Foruin, and Debate Qiiarterlv 
Journal of Spttech, 18: 517-31, Novenilier 1932. 

A constructive study of the technique of grAip discussion, a I ypical group tieing enaly rod, namely a 




Sheffield Alfred D. Training for Gr6up Experience. New York City The 
Inquiry, 1929. 105 p. diagrs. ‘ ’ 

IZeMon ^ conducted by Prof. H. S. F.lllott. through the Columbia Unh.-r 

Smith, H. and De Lo.n’o, L. R. Discussion Technique; a reply to A. 0. Hans, 
School and Society, 34: 533-35, Octol>er 17, 1931. 

A reply to Dr. Allen Hansen's article In this journal for July 18. lail. Arguments base,l .somewhnr . 
the learning proc^ and the type of learning that goe.s on during it,e discussion iieriod and the resuh , J 
advantages and disadvantages. Mostly at the college level. 'he resuh.,,. 
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Waltz, May.vard C. lA>ariiing hy Group I)iKcus.sioii 
I Hi: 312-13, June 19, 1933. 

l)e«Tit>es and deflnea the di.scus.sion method, gives o.varfiples of concrete cases; mentions a number 
P c pies of learning; and tells of the dangers of <iisim.s.siuu. The fleld is, class Ali.scus.sion in school, 
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